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LUIFBRALTUREZ. 


SWAIN’S POEMS. 


SECOND EXTRACT.—SEE ALBION, FEB. 26. 
lection from the poems and songs, which fill one half of the volume, 
ss itisealt, for no eB pe ands than at they are all graceful, ali beauti 
ful; and our choice of this one as a specimen, is determined in some 
measure by its want of the poetical charm which is so rife in all the 
rest, but is here supplied by a simplicity and kindliness that are far bet- 
ter. 








BETTER THAN BEAUTY. 


My loveis not a beauty 
To other eyes than mine; 
Her curls are not the fairest, 
Her eyesare not divine: 
Nor yet like rosebuds parted, 
Her lips of love may be ; 
But though she’s not a beauty, 
She’s dear as one to me. 


Her neck is far from swan-like, 
Her bosom unlike snow ; 
Nor walks she like a deity 
This breathing world below; 
Yet there’s a Jight of happiness 
Within, which all may see; 
And though she’s not a beauty, 
She’s dear as one to me. 


I would not give the kindness, 
The grace that dwells in her, 
For all that Cupid’s blindness 
In others might prefer! 
I would not change her sweetness 
For pearls of any sea; 
For better far than beauty 
Is one kind heart to me. 


To this we add another ofa totally different kind ; and to those who are 
unacquainted with the writings of Charles Swain, both of these pieces 
in their union will abundantly account for the peculiar reputation he ea- 
joys among “ the gentle and the good :” 
MORTALITY. "a 
The house is old, the house is cold, 
And on the roof is snow ; 
And in and out, and round about 
The bitter night-winds blow, 
The bitter night-winds howl and blow, 
And darkness thickens deep ; 
And oh, the minutes creep so slow 
As though they were asleep ! 


It used to be all light and song, 
And mirth and spirits gay ; 

The day could never prove too long, 
The night seemed like the day ! 

The night seemed bright and light as day 
Ere yet that house was old ; 

Ere yet its aged roof was gray, 
Its inner chambers cold. 


Old visions haunt the creaking floors, 
Old sorrows sitand wail; 

While still the night-winds out of doors 
Like burly bailiffs rail ! 

Old visions haunt the floors above, 
The walls with wrinkles frown ; 

And people say, who pass that way, 
’T were well the house were down. 


————_ 
DOMBEY AND SON. 


Ofmore than average merit is the number for February. Edith and Carker 
are abroad, and Dombey follows his wife to the Continent. We scarcely 
know who is the greater villain of the two—Dombey or his “ managing 
man ;’’ but the following powerful scene between Mrs. Dombey and 
Carker will be found of great interest. The chapter begins with :— 


THE FUGITIVES, 


The time, an hour short of midnight ; the place, a French apartment, 
comprising some half-dozen rooms—a dull, cold hall or corridor a dining- 
room, a drawingroom, a bedchamber, and an inner drawingroom, or 
boudoir, smaller and more retired than the rest. All these saut in by 
one larger pair of doors on the main staircase, but each room provided 
with two or three pair ofdoors of its own, establishing several means of 
communication with the remaining portion of the apartment, or with 
certain small passages within the wall, leading, as is not unusual in such 
louses, tosome back stairs with an obscure outlet below. The whole 
situated on the first floor of so large an hotel, that it did not absorb one 
entire row of windows uponone side of the square courtyard in the cen- 
tre, upon which the whole four sides of the mansion looked. 

,An air of splendour, sufficiently faded to be melancholy, and suffi- 
ciently dazzling to clog and embarrass the details of life with a show of 
State, reigned in these rooms. The walls and ceilings were gilded and 

lated ; the floors were waxed and polished ; crimson drapery hung in 

I toons! from window, door, and mirror; and candelabra, gnarled and 
intertwisted like the branches of trees, or horns of animals, stuck out 
Tom the panels of the wall. But in the daytime, when the lattice-blinds 
now closely shut) were opened, and the light let in, traces were dis- 
cernible, — this finery, of wear and tear and dust, of sun and damp 
and smoke, and lengthened intervals of want of use and habitation, when 
such shows and toys of life seem sensitive like life, and waste as men 
shut up in prisondo. Even night, and clusters of burning candles, could 
td olly efface them, though the glitter threw them in the shade 
p. C) glitter of bright tapers, and their reflection in looking-glasses, 
aps of gilding, and gay colours, were confined, on this night, to one 
room—that smallerroom within the rest. jast now enumerated, Seen 


from the ball, where a lamp was feebly burning, through the dark per- 
spective of open doors, j he Ps 


t looked as shining and preci . : : 
: ‘ ? inf recious asa gem. In the ‘* Stand still !? che < es ¥" w* » 
heart of this radiat.ce sat a beantifal womanaBihh g ; 8 and still! she said, “ or I shall murder you | 

Shewasalone. Th lef 4d1ia, ; The sudden change in her, the towering fary and intense abhorrence | 

1; ae © sane defiant, scornful woman still. The cheek | sparkling in her ey d lighting up her br de hi if a fic 
@ little larger ij year: - dS s er eyes and lighting up her brow, made him stop as if a ire 

n appearance, and ] . k 
just the ss Ne st , more lustrous, but the haughty bearing ) had stopped him. 
same, 0 shame upon her brow ; no late repentance bending Scand still !” sh — . ed 
b a) + She Said ; come no nearer me, upon your life! 





ber disdainful neck. Imperious and stately yet, and yet regardless of 
herself and of all else, she sat, with her dark eyes cast down, waiting for 
some one. 

No book, no work, no occupation of any kind but her own thoughts 
beguiled the tardy time. Some purpose, strong enough to fill up any 

ause, possessed her. With her lips pressed together, and quiverin if 
for a moment she released them from her control—with her nostriksin at 
ed, her hands clasped in one another, and her purpose swelling in her 
breast—she sat, and waited. . 

At asoand of a key in the outer door, and a footstep in the hall, she 
started up, and cried, ‘Who's that?” The answer was in French, 
and two men came in with jingling trays, to make preparations for 
supper. 

Who had bade them do so ?” she asked. 

‘‘Moneieur had commanded it, when it washis pleasure to take the 


apartment. Monsieur had said, when he oy there for an hour en | 


route, and left the letter for madame—madame 
“ec Yes.”’ 
“ A thousand pardons! The sudden apprehension that it might have 
been forgotten had struck him” (a bald man, with a large beard, froma 
neighbouring restaurant) ‘‘ with despair! Monsieur had said that supper 


received it surely 7” 


was tu be ready at that hour; also that he had forewarned madam of | 


the commands he had given in his letter. Monsieur had done the Gold- 
en Head the honour to request that the supper should be choice and de- 
licate. Monsieur would find that his confidence in the Golden Head 
was not misplaced.” 

Edith said no more, but looked on thoughtfully while they prepared 
the table for two persons, and set the wine upon it. She arose before 
they had finished, and taking a lamp, passed into the bedchamber and 
into the drawing room, where she hurriedly but narrowly examined all 
the doors; particularly one in the former room that opened on the pas- 
sage in the wall. From this she took the key, and put it on the outer 
side. She then came back. 

The men—the second of whom was a dark, bilious subject, in a jacket, 
close-shaved, and with a black head of hair close-cropped—had complet- 
ed their preparation of the table, and were standing looking at it. He 
who had spoken before, inquired whether madam thought it would be 
long before monsieur arrived. 

“She couldn’t say. It was all one,” 7 

“Pardon! There was the supper! It should be eaten on the instant. 
Monsieur (who spoke French like an angel—or a Frenchman—it was 
all the same) had spoken with great emphasis of his punctuality. Bat 
the English nation had to grand a genius for punctuality. Ah! what 
noise? Great Heaven! here was monsieur. Behold him!” 

In effect, monsieat; admitted by the other of the two, came, with bis 
gleaming teeth, through the dark rooms, like a moath; and arriving in 
that sanctuary of light and colour, a figure at full length, embraced ma- 
dame, and addressed her in the French tongue as his charming wile. 

“My God! Madame is going to faint. Madame is overcome with joy !”” 
The bald man with the beard observed it, and cried out. 

Madame had only shrank and shivered. Before the words were spoken 
she was standing with her hand upon the velvet back of a great chair; 
her figure drawn up to its full height, and her face amneveri. 

Francois has flown over to the Golden Head for supper. He flies on 
these occasions like an angel ora bird. The baggage of monsieur is in 
hisroom. All is arranged. The supper will be Tere this moment.” 
These facts the bald man notified with bows and smiles, and presently 
the supper came. 

The hot dishes were on a chafing-dish; the cold already set forth, 
with the change of service on a side-board. Monsieur was satisfied with 
this arrangement. The supper-table being small, it pleased him very 
well, Let them set the chafing-dish upon the floor, and go. He would 
remove the disaes with his own hands. 

‘Pardon !” said the bald man, politely. “ It was impossible!” 

“ Monsieur was of another opinion. He required no further attendance 
that night,” 

‘* But madame”—the bald man hinted. 

“* Madame,” replied monsieur, “ her own maid, It was enough.” 

* A million pardons! No! Madam ehad no maid !” 

*Tcame here alone,” said Edith. “It was my choice todo so, Iam 
well used to travelling ; I want no attendance, They need send nobody 
to me,’ 

“ Monsieur accordingly, persevering in his first proposed impossibility, 
proceeded to follow the two attendants to the outer door, and secure it after 


them for the night. The bald man turning round to bow, as he went out, | 
observed that madame still stood with her hand upon the velvet back ofthe | 


great chair, and that her face was quite regardless of him, though she was 
looking straight before her. 

As the sound of Carker’s fastening the door resounded through the in- 
termediate rooms, and seemed to come hushed and stifled into that last dis- 
tant one, the sound of the cathedrai clock striking twelve mingled with it in 
Edith’s ears. She heard him pause, as if he heard it too, and listened ; 
and then come back towards her; laying a long train of footsteps through 
the silence, and shutting all the doors behind him as he came along. Her 
hand for a moment left the velvet chair, to bring a knife within her reach 
upon the table; then she stood as she had stoud before. 

mre strange to come here by yourself, my love !” he said as he en- 
tered. 

** What !” she returned. ‘ 

Her tone was so harsh; the quick turn of her head so fierce; her atti- 
tude so repellent ; and her frown so black ; that he stood, with the lamp in 
his hand, looking at her as ifshe had struck him motionless. 

“ [ say,” he at length repeated, putting down the lamp and smiling his 
most courtly smile, “ how strange to come here alone! it was unnecessary 
caution surely, and mighthave defeated itself. You were to have engaged 
an attendant at Havre or Rouen, and have had abundance of time for the 
purpose, though you had been the most capricious and difficu!t (as you are 
the most beautiful, my love) of women.” 

Her eyes gleamed strangely on him, but she stood with her hand resting 
on the chair, and said not a word. 

“ Thave never,” resumed Carker, “ seen you look so handsome as you do 
to-night. Even the picture I have carried in my mind during this cruel 
probation, and which I have contemplated night and day, is exceeded y 
the reality.” 

_ Notaword, Notalook. Her eyes completely hidden by their droop- 
ing lashes, Lut her head held up. 

“ Hard, unrelenting terms they were!” said Carker, with a smile, “ but 
they are all fulfilled and past, and make the present more delicious and 
more safe, Sicily shall be the place of our retreat. In the idlest and easi- 
= part of the world, my soul, we'll both seek compensation for old 
slavery. 

He was coming gaily towards her, when in an instant, she caught the 
knife up from the table and started one pace back, 


| night, and then, i turned from everything but passion and 


= — ————————<— ne 


They both stood looking at each other. Rage and astonishment were_in 
his face, but he controlled them, and said lightly. ‘ 

“Come, come! Tush, we are alone and out of everybody’s sight and 
hearing. Do you think to frighten me with these tricks of virtue 2’ 

“Do you think to frighten me,’ she answered fiercely, “from any 
purpose that I have and any course I am resolved upon, by reminding 
me of the solitude of this place and there being no help near? Me who 
am here alone, designedly? If { feared you should I not have avoided 
‘you? If I feared you, should I be here, in the dead of night, telling you 
| to your face what I am going to tell 1” 
| “ And what is that?’ he said, ‘you handsome shrew! 
| 80, than any other woman in her best humour.” 
| “I tell you nothing,” she returned, “until you go back to that chair 

—except this, once again—Don’tcome near me! Nota step nearer, IL 
tell you, if you do, as Heaven sees us, I shall murder you!” 

“Do you mistake me for your jiusband ?” he retorted, with a grin. 

Disdaining to reply, she stretched her arm out, pointing to the chair- 
He bit his lip, frowned, laughed, and sat down in it, with a baffled, ir- 

resolute, impatient air, he was unable to conceal; and, biting his nail 
| nervously and looking at her sideways, with bitter discomfiture, even 
| while he feigned to be amused by her caprice. 

She put the knife down upon the table, and, touching her bosom with 
her hand, said :— 
| “Ihave something lying here that is no love-trinket ; and sooner than 
| endure your touch once more, I would use it on you—and you know it, 
' while I speak—with less reluctance than I would on any other creeping 

thing that lives.” “ 

He affected to laugh jestingly, and entreated her to act her play 
| quickly, for the orre was growing cold. But the secret look wit 
| which he regarded ber was more sullen and lowering, and he struck his 
| foot once upon the floor with a muttered oath. 

“How many times,” said Edith, bending her darkest glance upon 
him, “has your bold knavery assailed me with outrage and insult? How 
many times in your smooth manner, and mocking words and looks, have 
| | been twitted with my courtship and my marriage? How many times 
| have you laid bare my wound of love for that sweet, injured girl, and 
lacerated it? How ofiea have you fanned the fire on which, ivr two 
years, I have writhed, and tempted me to take a desperate revenge, when 
it has mos¢ tortured me?” ‘ 

“T have no doubt, ma’am,” he replied, ‘‘ that you have kept a good ac- 
count, and that it’s pretty accurate. Qome, Edith. To your husband, 
poor wretch, this was well enough—” 


“ Why, if,” she said, surveying him witha haughty contempt and dis- 





Handsomer 





gust that he J brave it as would, “ if all 
other reasons for could have been blown away like 
ers, his having you for his counsellor and favourite would have almest 
been enough to hold their place.” 

“Ts that a reason why you have run away with me 2?” he asked her, 
tauntingly. 

* Yes, and why we are face to face for the last time. Wretch! We 
meet to-night and part to-night. For not one moment after I have ceased 
to speak will I stay here !”’ 

He turned upon her with his ugliest look, and griped the table with 
| his hand; but neither rose nor otherwise answered or threatened her. 

“Tam a womaa,” she said, confronting him steadfastly, * who from 
her very childhood has been shamed and steeled. I have been cffered 
and rejected, put up and appraised, until my very soul has sickened. 
have not had an accomplishment or one that might have been a resource 
to me, but it has been paraded, and vended to enhance my value, as if 
the common crier had called it through the streets. My poor, proud 
friends have looked on and approved, and every tie between us has been 
deadened in my breast. There is not one of them for whom I care, as I 
could care for a pet dog. I stand alone in the world, remembering well 
what a hollow world it has been to me, and what a hollow part of it I 
have been myself. You know this, and you know that my fame with it 
is worthless to me.” 

“Yes; I imagined that,” he said. 

‘* And calculated on it,” she rejoined, “and so pursued me. Grown 
too indifferent for any opposition but indifference, to the daily working 
of the hands that had moulded me to this; and knowing that my mar- 
riage would at least prevent their hawking of me up and down; I suffer- 
ed myself to be sold, as infamously as any women with a halter round 
her néek is sold in any market-place. You know that” 

“Yes,” he said, showing all his teeth. “I know that.” 

“And calculated on it,” she rejoined once more, ‘ and so pursued me. 
From my marriage-day, I found myself exposed to such new shame—te 
such solicitation and pursuit(expressed as clearly as if it had been written 
in the coarsest words, and thrust into my hand at every ee? from one 
mean villain, that I felt asif I had never known bumiliation ti!! that time. 
This shame my husband fixed upon me; hemmed me round with, him- 
self; steeped me in, with his own hands, and of his own act, repeated 
hundreds of times. And thus—forced by the two from every point of 
rest I had—forced by the two to yield up the last retreat of love and gen- 
tleness within me, or to be a new snletetamse on its innocent object— 
driven from each to each, and beset by one when I escaped the other, 
my anger rose almost to distraction against both. I do not know against 
which it rose higher, the master or the man!” 

He watched her closely as she stood before him in the very triumph of 
her indignant beauty. She was resolute, he saw, andauntable; with no 
more fear of him than of a worm. 

“What should I say of honour or of chastity to you!” she went on. 
‘* What meaning would it have to you; what meaning would it have 
from me! But if I tell you that the lig!.test touch of your hand makes 
my blood cold with antipathy; that from the hour when I first saw and 
hated you, to now, when my instinctive repugnance 1s enhanced by every 
minute’s knowledge of you I have since had, yon have been a loathsome 
creature to me which has not its like on earth; how then?” 

He answered with a faint laugh, “ Ay! how long then, my queen 1” 

“On that night, when emboldened by the scene you had assisted at, 
you dared come to my room and speak to me,” she said, ‘‘ What passed?” 

He surugged bis shoulders, and laughed again. 

“ What passed ?”’ she said. 

“Your memory is so distinct,” he returned, “ that I have no doubt you 
canrecallit.” 

“I can,” heeaid. “ Hear it! Proposing tben, this flight—not this fight, 
but the flight you thought it—you told me that in the having given you 
| that meeting, and leaving you to be discovered there, if you so thongh’ . 
| fit; and in having suffered you to bealone with m? many times before, ar 
| having made the opportunities, you said, and in the having openly avov 
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| to you that I had no feeling for my husbaud but aversion, and no car efor 
| myself, | was lost; 1 had given you tho power to traduce my name , oak 
| I lived in Virtuou tation, at the ple f you »ath.” . 
I liv § reputation, at the pleasure of your breath. 

“All stratagems in love,” he interrupted, smiling. ‘ The old 7 

“ } ; ” ® 4 / . , 4 b acage— 
| “Ontnat night,” snid Edith, ‘aud then, the struggle that I lon g had had 
| with something that was not respect for my good fame—tbat \ sas Lknow 
| not what—perhaps the clinging to that last retreat—was end’ 9 on that 
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I struck a blow that laid you loft master in the dust, and set you there 
before me, lookiag at me now, and kuowing what | mean.” Y 

He sprung up {rom his chair with a greatoath. She put ber hand into 
her bosom, and uot a finger trembled, not a hair upon her head was 
stirred. He stoodstill: she too: the table and chair between them. 

“When I forget that this man put bis lips to mine that night, and held 
me iu bis arms as le has done agaiu to night,” said Edith, pointing at him, 
“‘when I forget the taint of his kiss upon my cheek—the cheek that Flo- 
rence would have laid her guiltless race against—when [ forget my mee'- 
ing with her, while that taint was hot upon me, and in what a flood the 
knowledge rushed upon me when | saw her, that in releasing her from 
the persecution I had caused her by my love, | brought a shame and de- 

adation on her name through mine, and in all time to come should be 
the solitary figure representing in her mind her first avoidance of a guilty 
creature—then, busbaud, from whom I staad divorced henceforth, ! will 
forget these last two years, aud undo what I have done, and undeceive 

ou!” 

Her flashing eyes, uplifted for a moment, lighted again on Carker, and 
she held some letters out, in her left hend. 

“ See these!” she said, contemptuously. “ You have addressed these 
to me in the false name you go by ; one here, some elsewhere on my road. 
The seals are unbroken. Take them back !” 

She crashed them ia her hand and tossed them to his feet. And as 
she looked upon him now, a smile was on her faee. wre 

“ We meet and part to-night,” she said. “ You have fallen on Sicilian 
days and sensaal rest, too soon. You might have cajoled, aud fawned, and 
played your traitor’s part a little longer, and grown richer. You purchase 
your voluptuous retirement dear !” * 

“Edith!” he retorted, menacing her with bis haud, “Sit down! 
Have done with this! What devil possesses you ?”’ ; 

“ Their name is Legion,” she seplied, uprearing her proud form as if 
she would have crushed him; “ you and your master have raised them in 
a fruitful house, and they shall tear you both. False io him, false to his 
innocent child, false every way aud everywhere, go forth and boast of 
me, and gnash your teeth, for once, to kuow that you are lying !” } 

He stood before her, muttering and menacing, and scowling round as if 
for something that would belp him to conquer ber; but with the same 
indomitable spirit she opposed hin without faltering. - 

“In every vaunt you make,” she said, “ I have my triumph. I single 
out in you the meanest man | know, the parasite and tool of the proud 
tyrant, that his wound may go the deeper and may rankle more. Boast, 
and revenge me on him! You know how you came here to-night; you 
kuow how you stand cowering thers; you see yourself in colours quite as 
despicable, if not as odious, as those in whichI see you. Boast, then, and 
revenge me ou yourself.” 

The foam was on his lips; the wet stood on his forehead. If she would 
have faltered once for only one half-moment, he would have pinioned her; 
but she was as firm as rock, and her searching eyes never left him. 

“ We don’t part so,” he said. “ Do you think I am driyelling, to let you 
go in your mad temper ?”’ 

“Do you think,” she answered, “that I am to be stayed?” 

“}'ll try, my dear,” he said, with a ferocious gesture of his head. 

“God's mercy on you, if you try by coming near me!” she replied. 

“ And what,” he said, “if there are uone of these same boasts and vaunts 
on my part? what if I were to turn too? Come!” and his teeth faintly 
shone again. “We must make a treaty of this, or J may take some un- 
expected course. Sit down, sit down!” 

** Too late!” she cried, with eyes thatseemed to sparkle fire. “Ihave 
thrown my fame and good name to the winds! I have resolved to bear 
the shame that will attach to me—resolved to know that it attaches falsely 
—that you know it too—and that he does not, never can, and never shall. 
Pi die and make no sign. For this I am here alone with you at the dead 
of night. For this I have met you here, in a false name, as your wife. 
For this I have been seen here by those men and left here. Nothing can 
save you now.” 

He would have sold his soul to root her, in her beauty, to the floor, 
and make her arms drop at ber sides, and bave her at hig mercy. But 
he could not look at her, and not be afraid of her. He saw a strength 
within her that was resistless. He saw that she was desperate, and that 
her unquenchable hatred of him would stop at nothing. His eyes fol- 
lowed the hand that was put with such rugged uncongenial purpose iu 
to her white bosom, and he thought that if it struck at him and failed, 
it would strike there just as soon. 

He did not venture, therefore, to advance towards her; but the 
ar by which he had entered was behind him, and he stepped back to 
ck it. 








{ 


erect, and her roseate lip compressed, it was vainly that the white arms 
were fulded firmly across her breast, in the attempt to still its tamultuous 
heavings. Her companion stood impassive. He it is who speaks, and 
the lady listens; but, though his words had such power to move her, 
they disturbed neither the rigidity of his features, nor the unbending 
repose of his attitude. If, indeed, he pleads, it may not be a suit of hu- 
man passion. 

The short interview over, Theresa moved thoughtfully towards the 
gay crowd, who now, for the first time, observing her absence, made way 
as she approached, and the knight—as he glides silently away, the truth 
flashes on Slabata! The knightly garb had been only assumed for the 
purposes of disguise, aud the haughty Theresa was carrying on a clan- 
destine intercourse either of love or of religion. And, vigilantly watch- 
ed over by the pride and anxiety of ber stera father, it was probable that 
she had found in the crowded festival the only opportunity for contriv- 
ing farther interviews. Successful, too, the opportunity had apparently 

roved, for no eye save that of Slabata had discovered the retreat of the 

eiress, ia the distance and gloom of the remote window-niche. Her 
father was just then lavishing earnest courtesies upon the royally-de- 
scended mother of Count Wartenberg, and the count himself bad not yet 
arrived. While the causes of his delay were being variously reported 
among the assembled guests, the large portals of the hall were thrown 
open, and, ushered in with all due honour and deference, Count Otto of 
Wartenberg entered the apartment. 

Otto was one of Bohemia’s bravest knights, and none were so favoured 
as he by the smiles of its fairest maidens. Gentle and courteous in peace, 
as he was daring and gallant in war, easy success awaited his lightest ef- 
forts, and resistless as his sword on the battle-field were the glances of 
his clear bright eye,—the eloquent pleadings of his earnest voice. Sia- 
bata’s star ever waned before this presence. There wasa frank and ar- 
dent sincerity in the equally-polished bearing of Count Otto, that threw, 
as it were, in\o suspicious relief the laboured graces and insinuating flat- 
teries of Slabata. They ad long been rivals—rivals in their pride of 
manly beauty—rivals on the battle-field, where Slabata’s experienced 
dexterity never won the same meed. of popular applause as the frank 
and soldier-like bearing of the fearless Oito,—and rivals were they now 
on a field of bitterer conflict than the sword ever waged,—rivals fora 
woman’s smile, and that woman the beautiful and richly-dowered 
Theresa. Otto’s sight, quickened by passion, had penvtrated through the 
treach rous semblance of Slabata’s pretended love for Maria. He saw 
that Theresa was the real object, and it was only because her haughty 
coldness torbade direct approaches that Maria’s easily-deceived vanity 
was used as a means of constant access to her sister’s presence. Whether 
Slabata had been in any degree successfal, Otto knew not—Oito dared not 
guess. The.esa was equally repellent to all those suspected of pretend- 
ing to the honour of her hand, whether they had rashly pressed their suit 
too early, or whether, as in the case of the proud and sensitive Otto, 
avowals of love had been carefully stunned. Often as the discoursged 
count turned away from Theresa’s chilling courtesy, his eyes would tall 
with apprehension and mistrust upon the noble form and striking features | 
of Slabata. Their jealousy was, therefore, mutual,—their suspicions, 
eager, restless ! but the frank and generous rivalry of Otto differed equal- | 
ly with his noble character from the concealed enmities—the deceitful | 
aud treacherous nature of Slabata. 

As Otto advanced -hrough the hall the brightest eyes shining there 
sought to meet his in appealing memories, or in the hope ot future | 
triumph ; but, as his eager glance traversed the fair array of loveliness, it 
found no resting-place. Atthis moment Theresa reacties and mingles | 
with the circle, aud Otto’s stately form bends lowly at her side. His | 
arrival had been waited for tocommence the graceful dance of Bohemia, | 
which ordinarily preceded the festival; claiming his acknowledged right, 
as highest in rank, to the hand of Theresa, he led her forward. Slabata 
next advanced, with the gay and happy Maria; as the four mingled to- 
gether in the movements of the dance, it escaped her unsuspicious notice 
that her partaer’s restless glances were as often fixed upon Theresa in 
piercing scrutiny as upon her in tenderness. Versed in all the windings 
of a womau’s heart, the wily Slabata had long sought, and sought in vain 
to penetrate Theresa’s secret. Tne bitter truth he knew—him she loved 
not; but, whether the noble frankness, martial fame, and chivalrous 
bearing of Ottoof Wartenberg bad won the favour denied to his own 
eminent persona: advantages, even the piercing sight of jealousy had 
never 6 iabled him to discover. Whatever were Theresa’s secret feelings, | 
they had hitherto eluded tke anxious scrutiny of either her father or her 
lovers. Nor had this been only from woman’s pride or woman's way-| 
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“Lastly, take my warning! look to yourself!’ she suid, and smiled 
again. ‘‘ You have been betrayed, asall betrayers are. It has been made 
known that you are in this place, or were to be, orhave been. If lL live 
I saw my husband in a carriage in the street to night !” 

“Strumpet, it’s false !"’ cried Carker. 

At the moment, the bell rang loudly in the hall. 
as she held her hand up like an enchantress, at whose iuvceation the 
sound had come. 

“ Hark! do you hear it?” 

© He set his back against the door; for he saw a change ia her, and 
fancied she wascomiug on, to pass him. But, in a moment, she was gone 
through the opposite doors communicating with the bedchamber, and 
they shut upou her. 

Amidst great confusion Carker made his way into the street, but what 
the future fate of timself and Edith will be, itis difficult to de termine, as 
with the interesting scene above described the present number closes. 
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THE HEIRESS OF BUDOWA. 


A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.—FOUNDED ON ACTUAL EVENTS, 


[Those well read in German history will readily recognise the story of 
Otto of Wartenberg, and Slabata. The catastrophe 1s historically in- 
teresting, as it seriously influenced the fate of Frederick King of Bohemia 
and his Boglish wite Elizabeth. ] 

There was high festival in the baron’s halls, and the voice of music and 
revelry rose above the howl of the wiuter’s blast, and the rushing tor- 
rents without. It was at Christmas time that the proudest and loveliest 
of Bohemia met within the castle of Budowa, to celebrate the birthday 
festival of the baron’s heiress, his beautiful daughter, Theresa. She was 
not lis only child; a younger daughter, bearmg the neme of Maria, 
shared in her father’s love, and in her sister's beauty, but it was weil 
known that the vast possessions belonging to the aucieut house of Budo- 
wa were not to be divided,—that they were to confer pswer aud dignity 
on the fortunate husband of Theresa. Nevertheless, the younger sister 
was so rich in personal beauty, and a thousand soft and winning graces, 
that she could almost compete with the elder in the number and devotion 
of her admirers. He who now sat beside her, breathing into her willing 
ear enraptured praises of her radiant beauty, has been long a suitor for 
her smiles, without seeking to obtain possession of her hand; and there 
were some who whispered that he only paid his court to the younger sis- 
ter as a means of obtaining easy access to the presence of the heiress. 

The dark, earnest eye of the Count Slabata, and the soft accents of his 
practised tongue, had seldom pleaded in vain. His was “a face that lim- 
ners love to paint, aud ladies to look upon,” and his proud, yet courteous 
bearing, was distinguished alike by dignity and grace. By birth he held 
a high rauk amongst the nobles of Bohemia; and, though rumours were 
abroad that bis large family possessivas were seriously encroached upon 
by youthful extravagance, these had never reached the ear of Maria; she 
believed him to have both the will and the power to place her in the 

same high position that birth bad conferred on her more fortunate sister. 
Sull there were t mes when even the vain and unobservant Maria bad 
doubted the completeness of her conquest. Not now, however,—not 
now ; On this happy evening she deemed there was no longer cause for 
fear, and she listened with beating heart and glowing cheek for the ex- 
pected words that would interpret isto final certainty the language of 
Slabata’s eloquent look. Yet Maria was even now deceived, for it was 
not upon her the most earnest gaze of those dark eyes was anxiously and 
enqulringly fixed. 

In adistant, windowed niche of the 
figures, so remote from the glare ot light and the central tables where 
the feast was spread, that they were almost hidden in the gloom, and their 
conversation could easily be carried on, undisturbed by the faint aud 
distant sounds of music and revelry. Count Slabata’s eye alone keen, 
quick, and piercing, had recognized the graceful form of the baron’s 
niece,—but tne knight who stood beeide her, who was he? There migh 
be many in that crowded ball never even seen before by Slabata, whose 
youth bad been passed in foreign and distant lands; but any one who 
might boast sufficient rank and power to entitle him to such intimate 
commune with Theresa could surely not be unknown to him. It was 
not, it could not be a Bohemiau noble to whom Theresa had granted this 
comparatively private interview ; yet, what stranger could have found an 
opportunity of exciting the interest his keen eye saw she felt ? For, 
though the haughty heiress, seif-controlled as ever, held her stately form 


lofty and spacious hall stood two 





He turned white, } 


wardness. This night for the first time they stood revealed to herself. 
A blush, a smile, a sigh, and hope sprung up in Otto's heart; asthe words | 
of passion burst from his now uachained lips, the blood rushed to 
Theresa’s hear| and deathly paleness overspread her face ; her eye was | 
not raised, her lip was not stirred, but a tear was on her cheek, her soft 
hand was not withdrawn from his, and Otio knew the heart he wooed | 
was won. There was another eye that guessed the truth ; and for a mo- | 
| ment Slabata’s beautiful lip was writhed in sadden anguish, but a smile | 
of vengeance succeeded ; the prey was in his hands. 
The personal attractious of the two sisters partook of a strangely dif. 
ferentcharacter. The striking features, the majestic form, the glow of 
colouring peculiar to the nobly-born of Selavonic race, constituted the | 
brilliant beauty of the younger sister, Maria. The jewels of rare value 
that sparkled through her dark tresses were rivalled by the lustro s gloss 
of the raven ringlets they adorned ; her dark eyez, as they melted in| 
tenderness, or kindled in gaiety, lit up her young face with a still more 
winning loveliness. Her smiles, not cold and rare, like Theresa’s, but | 
gleaming in glad aud quick succession, parted lips, almost too fuil for | 
beauty, were it not for their rich, deep colouring, and finely chiselled , 
farm. The brilliaucy of ber complexion acquired adeeper interest from | 
its ever-varying hues. The full tide ofemotion never rested tranquil be- | 
neath the clear brown tintof her cheek, bat rose and fell incessantly | 
with every passiig excitement of uer eager and joyous spirit. 
Satin and velvet of therichest dyes imparted an air of splendour to the | 
picturesque national costume worn by Maria,—one eminently suited 
to display tothe best advantage the brilliaut and striking charms of her | 
face and form. But Theresa,—the wealthy heiress, the heroine of the 
night and the object of{ar deeper, more respectful homage, was habited | 
with a simplicily at that time equa'ly foreign to the taste and manuers of | 
Bohemia, It might be that she deemed the statuesque simplicity of her | 
beauty would have been impaired, not heightened, by any decoration ; 
for no jewels sparkled on hersnowy brow, no varied colouring disturb | 
ed the diguitied repose of ber slight yet stately form. And never did | 
classic sculptor, in his dream of beauty, mould a form or features of more | 
faultless proportions or more imposing beauty. Nevertheless, the earth- 
ly charm of warm, speaking colouring was not there. She looked and 
moved a queen, but her sovereignty was exercised not only over others’ 
hearts, but over her own emotious. Pride spoke in every quiet glance, in 
every gracefu: gesture pride mingled wita ber grace. The complexion 
of Theresa was as dazzling fair as her sister's was richly dark , fair, too, 
were the sunny folds of silken hair, braided over her cheek with a sim- 
age | that well suited the features they were neither required to shade 
nor adorn. 


In these features—so delicately moulded, so soft, so feminine in their re- 
finement—who could have read the secret sternness ofthe soul within? In 
one alone it speaks: the firmly compressed lip, exquisite in its chiselled 
beauty, bears the strong impressof unbending will, of unconquerable pride, 
Che prophecy of her future fate is told ia the stern compression of those 
fauitiess lips; and that future fate is advancing fast ; even while she treads 
inthe mirthfal dance, it approaches nearer—nearer still. ‘To-night she 
reigns supreme—the centre of a host of worshippers, the heiress of a noble 
house, the idol of a father’s heait ;—to-morrow—where is she then ? 








It was notalone the fair-haired beauty and the unbending character of | 
the Saxon race that Theresa had inherited from her English mothers | 
That mother had been born a Reman Catholic, and though for many year. 
she had yielded a feigned assent to the stern commands of her lord, in an | 
apparent relinquishment of her childhood’s faith and the education of her 
daughters in his own Calvinistic opinions, this did not last to the end. 
Fading away in a painful decline, long aware of the inevitable approach 
of a lingering death, ail the superstitious belief of her creed conspired 
with the native strength of her character to make her resolve that one| 
beloved child at least should be placed within the pale of salvation. 
Theresa, older than Maria,—the intended heiress of her father—inherit- 
1bg astrength of character and firmness of purpose equal to that of her 
unfortunate mother, while it was uninfluenced by the same warm affec- 
tions—was ihe more fitting subject for the projected conversion. If she 
could keep the secret of her change of faith until the vast possessions of 
Budowa should become hers, the influence she would then be able to 
exercise for he advancement of the Romish religion would make ample 
amends for her mother’s uuholy concessions to a heretic husband. Nor 
was the dangerous resolution of changingTheresa’s faith formed and ex- 
ecuted alone. The Jesuits, then in the height of their power and influ- 
ence, and ever on the watch to arrest the progress of the Reformation, 
bed known from the first that the beautiful bride brought home by the 
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hreugh Holland, belonged to one of the most ancient 
Roman Catholic families in England. 

In Bohemia, however, the power of the Jesui(s was vigilantly and jeal- 
ously watched; and they dared not interfere between the Calvinistic 
baron and bis Popish wife, until the first advances were made by the 
lady herself. For many years this was vainly waited for; and it was not 
until her last fatal disease commenced, thai the dread of eternal punish- 
ment determined the baroness to brave all consequences rather than be 
longer deprived of the consolations of her religion. The secret main- 
tenance of one form of faith, while she openly professed another, had 
trained her to craftand dissimulatiun. She worked on her husband's 
fears and affection by pleading the necessity of frequent change of scene 
as her last hope of recovery, and thus contrived, while al a distance from 
Budowa, to receive the frequent visits of her spiritual direetors from Ta- 
goldstadt. In this city was situated a large and powerful establishment 
of Jesuits, and from amongst their number one was artfully selected best 
suited to work on the youthful mind of Theresa, and influence her seces- 
sion from her father’s Calvinistic faith. ; sa 

The different priests of the Romish church who from time to time visit- 
ed the dying couch of the Baroness of Budowa came tothe same con- 
clusion respecting the carefully studied character of the heiress. They 
saw that, while her imagination and feelings were slightly influential on 
her opinions, and strongly controlled by the native strength of ber char- 
acter it was through the intellect alone she could be permanently secured 
to their church. 

Father Eustace, the Jesuit selected for this purpose, possessed one of 
the sharpest and subtlest minds belonging to any member of his order ; 
and he pursued his task so successfully, that, before Theresa’s mother died, 
she had the solemn satisfaction of seeing her daughter professing her own 
faith. But, atthe very momentof success, aa alarming discovery took 
place. In the confusion caused by the death of the baroness, the precau- 
tions always before observed hud been neglected ; and the sudden ap- 
pearance of the baron, who had hurried from Budowa on receiving the 
tidings of his wife’s last illness, revealed to the injured busband that the 
woman whose death he so passionately mourned had been long pursuin 
a system of deceit and fraud, and bad not only lived but died in the fait 
she had feigned to abjure. Ina frenzy of mingled sorrow and reseut- 
ment, he led his daughters to the death-ved of their mother, and there 
vowed stern revenge against any, even the nearest and dearest, who 
should again betray his trust, and adopt the idolatrous creed of Rome. 
Maria trembled and wept; Theresa trembled, but she wept not: nor 
did her spirit quail or her heart shrink from the task imposed by her dy- 
ing parent, and involved in her vow of obedience to that parent's faith 
But the fearful weight of a secret involving not her own rain alone bat 
that of the cause she was pledged to, pressed heavily on her heart, aad 
blighted the happiness and the buoyancy of her youth. 

Perfectly appreciating the character o! Theresa, the Jesuits of Ingold- 
stadt were contented to watch over their devoted pupil at a distance, aad 
carefully avoid any intercourse possibly involving the danger of premature 
discovery. Whenever any communication was absolutely necessary, the 
experienced caution of Father Eustace always marked him out as the 
most fitting agent for the dangerous enterprise ; and he it was who stood 
in knightly disguise beside Theresa in the distant recess. ‘ 

The sudden necessity for her quick decision had obliged him to incar 
this imminent risk; the only meansof arranging the longer interview he 
deemed necessary, was by mingling in disguise in the throng crowding 
the baron’s bails on the birth-day festival, aad by a wellknown signal no- 
tifying his presence to Theresa. He then could only trust to her tried 
discretion, and to his owa skilland caution, (which had never failed him) 
to escape the chances of discovery. The object of his mission had been 
briefly told during the interview witnessed by Slabata, but it was an 
object too important to be trusted to the result of the persuasions and 
arguments 80 short an opportunity afforded. He, therefore, extorted from 
Theresa a promise to meet him again in asmall apartment dedicated to 
the religious observances of her faith, of which she constantly kept the 
keys in her own hands. They were now committed to him. 

When, in the dreary gloom of that stormy night, Father Eustace stood 
again before Theresa, he had resumed the habit of his order, and hoped, 
by his solemn and dignified aspect, to add force to the appeal he was 
about to make. Never had the exercise of such inflasnce been more 
stron gly needed, for he read in the firm'y-compressed lip of Theresa, 
even asshe humbly knelt to receive his blessing, that her decision, if 
made, would not be easily altered. He was the first to speak: Theresa 
had arisen, and stood motionless before him. He first briefly recapitu- 
lated the facts he had previously stated. A Roman Catholic nobleman, 
high in favour with the emperor, had seen the picture of Theresa, long 
before obtained by the wily Jesuits, and had the interests of his church 
so much at heart that this sight sifficed to determine him, without apy 
previous interview, to seek to secure her as his wile. All was prepared 
for herescape, The adventurous lover awaited her decision on the tron- 
tiers of Bohemia, The Jesuit, who was to be the companion of her flight, 
was there to unite their hands, and the marriage once concluded, her 
father might storm and rage in vain. Vainly, too, would he attempt to 
transfer to another the splendid inheritance of his disobedient child. The 
nobleman, whose cause the Jesuit pleaded, was all-powerful with the 
emperor, aud it was certain that Theresa’s cights could be successfully 
supported by force of arms. 

While the Jesuit urged on his listener every argument his religion 
could supply—while he spoke of her as the instrument of restoring the 
true faith throughout the length and breadth of her loved Bohemian land 
—while hereminded her of the freedom from constraint and dissimula- 
tion—of the enjoyment of religious privileges only to be secured by her 
conseut to the proposed marriage, Theresa listened in silence ; but when 
he changed his tone, and talked of pomp and splendour, of royal favours, 
aud courtly homage, even the wily Jesuit was mistaken here. Her proad 
heart might love power, but she scorned its symbols, and she listened no 
longer. 

‘Father Eustace,” said she, impatiently, “ il is now my turn to speak. 
You m:y wonder at my calmness, for you saw the strong emotion your 
proposal first excited. But thenevery ambitious feeling of my heart was 
roused, all the religious influences of the faith you teach were alrayed in 


” 


| full force tosway my determination; fora moment I wavered, and, there- 


fore, | trembled—I do not tremble now.” 

She paused; even Theresa’s spirit quailed before the confession she 
was about to make to one whose heart had never knowa the power ol 
emotion. 

Fixing his piercing gaze searchingly upon her, as if to penetrate the 
deepest recesses of her heart, the Jesuit sought to take advantage of her 
hesitation, and awe her into obedience. But though for a moment tke 
dark eye of Theresa fell beneath his glaace, proudly it rose again, and 
never was the same tale told in tone socold and firm as that in which she 
spoke. 

While her words were still falling slowly on the angry ear of Father 
Eustace, far different sounds—sounds of wild alarm—arose; the door was 
burst asunder, and the figures of armed men crowded into the apart- 
ment. As the fierce eyes of the infuriated baron flashed through the 
gloom—a gloom only dispelled by the dim light of a single lamp—he 
saw that this lamp burned before a crucifix, and that his daughter clung 
in terror to the figure of acowled monk. The treachery and deceit of 
years, his shattered hopes of pride, turned in the moment the father’s 
heart to gall. The fire of vergeance glanced in his savage eyes, 88 he 
grasped the loosened tresses of his beautiful daughter, and ae his 
weapon in the act to slay. Jt was Slabata who saved him eg e dead- 
ly crime—it was Slubata’s hand that arrested the descending, ow, and 
wrenched thesword from his frenzied grasp. ina moment a the un- 
happy father, his paroxysm of fury over, folded in his wena F e ag 
form of ber who had been once his pride and joy, then cast her from him 
for ever. 

Dering the confusion caused by the danger 
escaped, and when the victim opened her ¢ stab TI 
ness, she beheld before her only her father aud Slabata. The old man 
was now calm, but he was calm for vengeance. Her destiny was spoken, 
but even then it was a destiny atill to be averted by the renunciation of 

kt ith. » Sep 
apy a only answer; and, though the hue of life had fled 
from the lips that uttered it, the baron read in their stern and rigid com- 
pression, a resolution as indomitable as his own. 


agin 
1's castle arose an abrupt eminence of cun- 
practicable ascent. The situation had 
been taken advantage of in very distant periods for the erection ot a 
massive fortress, almost impregnable from its situation, Che tower of 
Adelsberg commanded the principal pass tuto the mountainous country 
where the castle of Budowa was situated, and the barons of that ancient 
race had, in times of war, found it an effectual defence against the incur- 
sions of their enemies. Even in times of peace it was still garrisoned by 
a few trusty followers, and though the secrets ofthe prison-house never 
reached with any certainty the ears of those without, it had been often 
whispered that any enemy of the house of Budowa who had «spond 
disappeared from among men, had found a living tomb within the mas 
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ive walls of the gloomy fortress of Adelsberg. But pot even in those 
pasts Se reckless ween aid the supposition ever arise that in this dreary 
confinement the courted, worshipped beauty, the richly-dowered Baron- 
ess Theresa wasted away the bloom and promise of her youth and charms. 
Conveyed thither on the fatal festival night with asecresy shared only by 
Slabata and the governor of the fortress, Theresa was abandoned by her 
father to a solitade which would have bowed say heart but hers. The 
last appeal made by Slabata to the helpless captive proved as unsuccess- 
ful as his suit had ever been to the haughty, flattered heiress. Theresa 
refused a freedom that was only to be purchased by rewarding his 
treachery, and from that hour his disappo’nted passion turned to deadly 
hate. With his altered feelings vanished her last chance of liberty ; for 
Slabata firmly guarded the fatal secreé that secured to bim, as the hus- 
band of Maria, the splendid inheritoace of her imprisoned sister. The- 
resa’s death, from sudden illness, #28 universally believed. Her obse- 
quies bad been performed with yl the mournful pomp a father’s love and 
a baron’s pride required, and tbe inmates of the castle of Budowa had 
been for a long time afterwards sha. up from all surrounding intercourse, 
apparently mourning over *ieir affliction, But Slabata came, and Slaba- 
ta wooed, and Maria was 2asily won. 





Years upon years bave passed, as quickly to the desolate inmate of 
the gloomy tower aso the young, the prosperous, the gay. Years upon 
years have passed gad brought change to all around, but to ker time is 
waveless, no ebb or flow of joy, or deeper sorrow, marks his dreary 
course. Most misds'would have sunk under the relentless cruelty that pro- 
longed her drea<y captivity ; bappy for Theresa if this had been the fate 
of hers, but while her heart hardened in anguish, and all the softer 
feelings of Aer nature gradually withered, her proud intellect rose 
trimmphané vver the wreck of her heart, and ripened daily into greater 
capabilities for action and revenge. : 

he twelfih anniversary of her captivity was reached, and Theresa lis- 
tened in her prison-tower to the howling blast and the rushing torrent 
without. 

Time and captivity had, however, produced no change in her queenly 
beauty. The alteration was within; where the spirit moves onward, 
ever on ward,—a change not like that of the outward form, short and fleet- 
ing. Noteven Theresa’s still cherished love for Otto could soothe the 
angry passions that were now strengthening within her breast, that filled 
her spirit with the one hope,—the one desire of revenge. 

It was a fearful night; and the tempest brought back to the mind of 
one whose memories were 80 few and vivid, the raging of the storm on 
the evening of her fatal birth-day festival. Her thoughts dwelt, for a 
time with proud confidence, on the changelessness of Otto’s affection ; 
and she gazed abroad into the night through the small grated aperture of 


my’s triumph, and through every hour of its lapse, messengers were hur- 
riedly departing to sammon from the various districts, under her own or 
her husband’s sway, every soldier whose arm might prove available in 
the coming contest. 

Day dawned, and Slabata appeared before the castle, the legal officers 
who were conditioned for, alone accompanying him; the Rath then 
claimed admission in the king’s name. Theresa in person granted it. 
With haughty and indignant glances she watched to its conclusion the 
ceremony that ceded her rights to her hated rival—a cession made with 
every form that could obtain an additional moment of delay. Slabata 
left to the Rath the odious office of receiviag the keys of the castle from 
the attendant officers of the baroness, and as hetarned |urriedly away from 
the vindictive gaze of the woman he had injured, the triumph of the hour 
seemed to belong to Theresa and not to him. But while she prepared 
for betrayal, she herself was betrayed. Inatimately acquainted with the 
secret passages of the castle, Slaba'a had contrived the entrance ofa num- 
ber of soldiers by an underground passage, at the very moment that he 
himself appeared in peaceful guise before its gates. They seemed, how- 
ever, destined for a different purpose from that he originally designed, 
and to be needed tor his safety, not for his triumph. For as the baroness 
led the way to the great hall of the castle, where preparations for a 
treacherous welcome were spread, he and the Rath beheld the surround- 
ing country darkened by the numerous forces of Theresa, advancing un- 
der the banners of their respective leaders; and many had already reach- 
ed the walls. Slabata and the Rath had approached trom the other side, 
where the ancient forest of Budowa had entirely concealed from their 
view the sight that now burst so unexpectedly upon them. Deadly pale 
was the countenance of the false Slabata, while a flush of indignant as- 
tonishment burnt to the very brow of the Rath. The resolution of the 
brave old man was instantly taken. Theresa made no attempt to de- 
tain him, and he rapidly passed along the drawbridge of the castle, ap- 
parently leaving Slabata to his fate. The Rath was a public officer uni- 
versally beloved and respected, and it was not in vain he trusted to his 
own influence, and to the popularity of the new sovereign ; loyalty had 
not waned in the more remote districts as it had already done in Prague. 
When he announced the proclamation of the king, and prepared to opea 
the royal tommission, deep and respectful silence fell on the armed mu!- 
titude assembling around the castle, the leaders gathered in a circle about 
him, alike for attention and defence. The terms of the commission were 
express. They denounced the penalties of imprisonment and confisca- 
tion against any who attempted to resist the royal mandate for the res- 
toration of Slabata, at the same time appealing confidently to the loyal- 
ty of the people, and calling upon them to assist in enforcing the decision 
of the law. 

Bobemian faith was wavering as the summer breeze, and Bohemian 





the tower, and shuddered as she listened to the pelting of the storm. 
There were travellers exposed to it A distant light—another and an- | 
other—gleamed on the desolate path to Budowa, Would they dare to | 
cross the mountain torrents on such a night as this? A prophetic in- 
stinct seemed tu have entered her soul : her hour of vengeance was ap- 
proaching. She paced the room witha violent agitation, then sank on 
her knees before the crucifix where her prayers were still daily offered 
up, and the mighty conflict that went on within appeared to wrench her 
spiritasunder. Butthat conflict was not to be decided now. It was being | 
decided during the twelve years she had cherished thoughts of ven- | 
geance. A dark shade seemed to pass over the glorions beauty of ber 
faultiess features, and once more she arose haughtily erect from ker vain | 
supplications. 

At this moment strango sounds re-echoed through that vaulted cham- | 
ber, and Otto of Wartenberg knelt at the feet of his early, long-lost love, | 
and mingled vows of passionate devotion with his tale of daring and of | 
triumph. His enterprise had been one of desperate danger; for the only | 
mode of scalifig the fortress was by a ladder of ropes. Each man sepa- | 
rately, in a silence on which life depended, the few brave soldiers select- | 
ed by the count, followed their leader t» the summit of the lofty tower. 
He had been the first to try the daring venture, the first to stand on the 
butttements and secure the comparatively safe ascent of those who fol- | 
lowed, When the last soldier had gained the height, the trumpet soun- | 
ded its notes of triumphant defiance, and the battle-cry of Otto of War- 
tenberg fell with omen of affright upon the astonished garrison. ‘Che 
resistance Was bloody but ineffectual. Otto bore down all opposition : 
the defenders of the tower perished to a man: 

Long ere the morning dawned Theresa was borne far from the gloomy 
towerof Adelsberg, and within the lordly castle of Otto was welcomed 
by his vountess-mother with the deference due to her who was now the 
Baroness of Budowa. Theresa now first learned that the baron himself 
was dead ; it was supposed without repenting him of his vindictive 

cruelty, Slabata had succeeded to his power and honours. He bad 
long before become the husband of Maria, and had then changed his faith 
from Lutheranism to Calvinism, to soothe the prejudices of the bitter 
old man, and become better qualified for his representative. It had, 
therefore, for the last two orthree years, been Slabata aad Maria alone 
who continued Theresa's cruel imprisonment,—the only means indeed 
of securing to them the inheritance of Budowa. 

The usurping pair offered but a slight opposition to the powerful force 
led against them under the dreaded banner of Otto. They saved their 
lives by a rapid flight; and in a few days from the period of Theresa’s | 
captivity, Otto received within her own noble halls the well-merited | 
guerdon of her hand. Bohemia was then in so disturbed a condition 
that the expulsion of Slabata, without waiting for any of the forms of law, | 
excited neither blame nor surprise. Indeed, the wrongs of Theresa had 
been so flagrant and manifest, that the whole tide of popular feeling was 
directed in her favour, and it was with general enthusiasm that she was 
welcomed back to lite, to honours, and to happiness. 

Slabata, however, would not so easily resign the possession even he 
deemed dearly purchased by the loss of his fair fame. He appealed to 
the Directors, who feebly attempted to administer justice during the 
period intervening between the Bohemian rejection of Ferdinand, em- 

peror of Austria, for some years acknowledged as their king, aud the 
election of theunfortanate Frederic, Palsgrave of the Rhine. But while 
a Sultwas pending in the court of the Directors, Otto laughed to scorn 

© power of the law, and, in the name of his wife Theresa, summoned 

er vassals to hold themselves in readiness to defend her rights, if need 
©, by force of arms. 
hen, however, Frederic arrived in Bohemia, the aspect of affairs 
was altered. The young king and his English wife, Elizabeth, were re- 
} en With enthusiasm in Prague, and their popularity was universal 
cnetons the country. All seemed inclined to yield obedience. and 
Pee. Pay rest even Otto of Wartenberg consented to refer the deci- 
= t of his cause to the law officers appointed by the king. The result of 
® decision was the first cause ot turning the tide of popular favour 
(doubly uncertain araong the volatile Bohemians) against their new- 
made king and his English wife. The two parties of Lutheran and Cal- 
Vinist ran high amongst the natives of the country ; but the Lutheran 
had long acquired and firmly held the upper hand. The bigotry of the 
king 8 Calvinistic chaplain Scultetus, had already excited murmurs 
ae his subjects, and reminded the Bohemians very imprudently 
hat the king, chosen as a Protestant, might still be bitterly opposed to 
the form of faith most general and popalar among themselves. 

The opinions of Slabata were Calvinistic, those of Otto, Lutheran; and 
— the Mecision of the court was published restoring Slabata’s iniqui~ 
“~ Usurpations, and again dispossessing the injured Theresa, it was 
Peg A asserted that the Lutheran opinions of Otto had been the cause 
peter flagrant Injustice. Nor had Frederic contented himself with de-| 
adie the cession of Theresa’s lawful patrimony to Slabata; Otto, in | 
Wife's was amerced in a heavy fine for having taken possession of h's 
-.,Sinheritance by force of arms, and condemned to imprisonment 


in t ; : . : . 
+ ie tower of Prague—a sentence immediately carried into execu- 








ber — transactions were exciting universal discontent at Prague, 

“ fe remained alone at Budowa, little doubting the decision. of 
the wellkong and atierly unconscious of her husband 8 fate. Dreading | 
Venture tv Bown tyre of the woman he had injured, Slabata would not 
creed b pes «teed in person before Budowa to claim the restitution de- 
res4 wit —w aws. He, therefore, employed the Rath to acquaint The- 
mit Witeses successful termination of bis suit, and persuade her to sub- 
rage and ae to the king sauthority. She listened in mingled 
er at once oe ment to the first announcement of a decision depriving 

é ignation, ed ier possessions and her revenge ; but, dissembling her in- 
and even ecamatianens won over by the persuasions of the justiciary, 
egal officers ; lo e —— Slabata, provided he came accompanied by | 
the castle to shsare Gh or this the Rath pledged himself, and retired from | 
Sought the sailncos ¥ Sos maagn with its new owner, Theresa then | 
the transports of oe of ber own apartment, not to abandon herself to | 
termine on ae aad disappointment that swelled her heart, but to | 
he sun: séen cot behind . be pursued in this desperate emergency. | 

RO cessation to the ie vind t r castle of Budowa, but darkness brought | 
ness the approach of Slabate yobs heresa, for morning’s light was to wit- | 
halls. No slumbe abaia, and his reinstatement in her own ancestral | 
umber could Theresa know on the night preceding her ene- | 





| the king and queen, crowded to the gates of the palace, and called fierce- 


memory of past evils easily effaced by presentfears. They further heard 
with consternation that the brave and gallant Otto, beneath whose ban- 
ner they expected to be led to certain victory, was shut up in the tower 
of Prague, and all hope of bis aid excluded. Little was known of There- 
sa but her beauty and her misfortunes; the fickle crowd deemed not that 
beneath her soft and tragile form, glowed a spirit as daring and fearless 


| as that of her heroic husband. And thatspirit still sustained her as she 


beheld the numerous vassals to whom she had trusted for safety and tri- 
umpb, dispersing on all sides instead of advancing towards the castle. 
Some of them slowly, most of them rapidly, turned to retrace the way they 


came, thus leaving the haughty baroness to the bitter alternatives of sub- | 


mission or imprisonment. But not even now paled ler proud cheek or 
sank her flashing eye ; with resolution firm as ever, she issued orders to 
the garrison of the castle to fall upon the soldiers of Slabata. And even 
when the hopelessness of resistance smote on the hearts of the bravest, 
they yielded to the commands and entreaties of their beautiful mistress, 
and the desperate conflict was begun; in the presence of Theresa her 

se.f the unequal struggle raged with mutual fury. : 

The garrison of the caste maintained the contest until their number 
was more than half diminished ; then forcing Theresa, and her faithful 
attendant, Bertha, who was clinging to her side, trom the scene of car- 
nage, they effected their retreat through a carefully guarded passage, and 
succeeded in placing them in safety in a distant wing of the castle. 

The shouts of the drunken merriment of Slabata and his followers 
reached even the distant spot where Theresa had found refuge: they 
roused her from the torpor of rage and despair. Followed by the trem- 
bling Bertha, she hurried rapidly along passages, corridors—all seemed 
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manded the assurance of his freedom, the only means of concealing his 
condition was to remove him, with all care and caution, into their own 
palace, where he was placed under the care of the royal physicians. Here 
Bertha easily gained permission to watch by the couch ot the sufferer, as 
the favourite friend. rather than the attendant, of the late baroness. But, 
in spite of all human efforts, the life of Count Otto was fast drawing to 
its elose, and iu a few days hisremains were consigned to the darkness of 
the tomb. ‘ 
As a tardy and unsuccessful expiation, F rederic and Elizabeth erected 
a stately monument to the memory of Otto, the last of the Counts of War, 
tenberg, and Theresa, Baroness of Budowa. In pompous inscriptions 
were recorded their titles, and the honours of both ancient houses; the 
beauty and the misfortanes of Theresa; the martial fame and the fidelity 
of Otto, Thus, the justice denied in life was accorded in death. 
—_—_—_—_——_—_. 
SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBEL2. 

It doth surpass belief how some—accounted 

Wise in their generation—witb strange skill 

Prove there’s more merit in concealing ill 

Than in discovering good. The ape, tree-mounted, 

Is an apt teacher ot such lore: and still 

Seeketh to hide bis stolen trash, and fill 

His secret stores with plunder. Oh could we 

Use our intelligence Truth to discover, 

Rather than fashion mantles to fling over 

Our errors! ’twere an exercise to be 

Rewarded in the future plenteously ; 

And in the present, makibdg nature’s lover 

Acquainted with sach joys as ne’er can rest 

In the dark mazes of an artful breast! 

Lonpon, 1848, 
ee 


CHRONIQUE DE PARIS, 


MADAME ADELAIDE—LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


Though the year 1847 was not for Paris and for France as sad and me- 
lancholy a year as for London and England, yet it was a sad and melan- 
choly year for the gayest of ali gay European capitals ; and there is not 
a human being who hes dwelt or sojourned for a time within view of the 
hillof Montmartre or the towers of Notre Dame who has not felt the in- 
flaence and pressure of a most melancholy time. The John Ball season 
in Paris in the departed and dismal year whose epitaph we are now writ- 
ing insombre characters, i. ¢. the season from the 24th of August till 
the 29th or 30th of October, when barristers, doctors, and lawyers disport 
themselves in their best vacation clothes, motleyest wear, and blandest 
smiles, was most moody, most melancholy, and there was not a good or 
well-frequented hotel in the capital which did not suffer in conse- 

uence. 
? The Hotel des Princes, in the Rae de Richelieu, was not empty, nor 
yet was it full; the Mirabeau, in the Ruede la Paix, was pretty well as 
regards quantity, though the quality of its lodgers had sadly deteriora- 
ted; the Hotel Bristol, as well as the Hotel du Rhin et de la Moselle 
(though this latter had been newly fitted up) were sadly below the usual 
average. 

As to the restaurants, cafes and rotisseurs, the falling off was lament- 
able. The Cafe de Virginie, in the Rue de la Paix, formerly so crowded 
between nine and twelve, and between five and seven, with English, 
was deserted and abandoned by them; and you might find the Galig- 
nani newspaper, generally so much in request, for eleven hours out of 
the twelve unoccupied and unbespoken. So it was, ina lesser degree, 
at the Cafe Anglais on the Boulevards. The matutinal catlets, steaks, and 
kidneys au vin de Champagne, were no longer called for in such quantity; 
and one stout gentleman, known to the waiters by the name of Nuits— 
for he always Seah a bottle of that particular Dugueey wine for break- 
fast, and who was called by the cook, in his way somewhat of a classicist, 
alternately Nox and Erebus—and who had beena habitueof the house 
sinee the days when the Vicomte St. Cricq, in 1830, played his pranks 
of beginning dinner there with a basin of skim milk,—was also (saddest 
tale of all !) found missing after what the Parisians, call /a saison des cauz. 
In wine alone this wealthy man used to spend at least 3000 francs, or 
120/. a-year at the Cafe Anglais; and though few of his countrymen 











opened to her steps. Uninterrupted they reached the scene of festivity, 
—the magnificent hall where Theresa had once shone in the pride of 
youthful beauty. A small gallery overlooked the hall. The drunken re- 
vellers were already so stupified by their excesses, thet Theresa stood 
there gazing, in dark revenge, upon the group below, without being ob- 
served by any. Her eye sought Slabata alone. He sat in the place he 
bad usurped from her. 

“ Bertha,” she murmured ina hollow voice, “I have needed this sight 
to steel my heart for vengeance.” 

Bertha shuddered, and Theresa hurried forward. They soon reached 
alow door, nearly under the great hall, and towards the centre of the 
building. Here Theresa paused for a moment; she clasped her hands in 
anguish, then, seizing a torch, she applied one of the keys that hung in | 
her girdle to the do-r, and entered. Bertha followed, terrible suspicions | 
curdling the blood in her veins, and saw ata glance the preparations | 
that hsd occupied Theresa during those hours on the preceding day 
when she had forbidden her attendance. Casks of powder nearly filled 
the cellar, combustible materials were heaped around them, and one 
touch from a lighted torch would bury in the same sudden destruction 
the victor and the vanquished. As Theresa stood before the fatal pile, 
her hair flang wildly off her noble brow, her eyes flashing with the 
fire of revenge and hate, Berthacould no longer doubt her deadly pur- 
pose. 

In a few words, spoken calmly and firmly, as if success and triumpb 
still rested on her path, she pointed out to Bertha a vaulted passage, 
so contrived as to afford an almost instant egress into the woods surroun- 
ding the castle, 

‘“My faithful soldiers wait you there,’ she said. ‘“ The wounded 
must perish with their mistress. You will be conveyed to Prague. It 
is for you alone to announce to Otto that Theresa died worthy of his 
love, that she died a death of such vengeance as Bohemia shall never 
forget.” 

The sounds that roused Bertha from a deatn-like insevsibility might 
almost have awakened the dead. Far away over rock, and hill, uver de- 
sert, valley, and smiling plain, the fearful echoes multiplied the terrible 
peals that burst upon her. They reached the walls of Prague itself, and 
fell with omen of atfright upon the helpless Otto, as he lay in his prison 
tower. 


The red-hot splinters of the tremendous conflagration were falling 
around Bertha when she opened her eyes to the terrible consciousness 
of Theresa’s fate; though the care of the soldiers, to whom she had 
been entrusted, had removed her apparently out of the reach of imme- 
diate danger. The indignant execrations bursting from the lips of those 
around proved their previous ignorance of the fate that was involving 
in one terrible destruction their mistress and their wounded comrades. 
But there was no time for reproaches, no hope of rescue, and with 
friendly roughness they dragged Bertha away from the scene of horror. 
{t was not till they had reached the summit of a distant hill that they 
paused in their flight, and, looking back, beheld the ancient towers of 
Budowa, with the victor and the vanquished, inclosed together in a 
glowing tomb. The discharges of powder still continued so tremendous 
as to shake the stout frames, and stun the practised ears of the warlike 
men who surrounded her. 

Theresa’s vengeance had been far-sighted and extensive. [t had not 
only whelmed in rain its more immediate victims, but the fate of the 
king and queen of Bohemia was involved in the wreck wrought by her 
hand, Abhorrence for the deed of vengeance was all-absorbed in the 
indignation felt against those whose injustice bad excited it, and only 
the beauty, only the wrongs, only the heroism of Theresa were remem- 
bered. Further, and wider than the Jame of the conflagration reached, 
were inflamed the hearts of the fickle Bohemians. Even those follow- 
ers of Theresa who had been seduced from their allegiance to her by 





knew him, it has siuce transpired that he was a retired civil servant who 
lost the greatest part ofa large fortune by the failure of two Indian hous- 
(es. Poor fellow! he is now doomed to the obscurity of an English pro- 
vincial town, and forced to drink Bass’s beer instead of Beaume, and 
Charrington’s XX instead of Chateau Margaux. 

At the Cafe de Paris opposite things were still worse. Though Lady 
Hartford lived in the first floor paying an enormous rent; though the 
agens de change, gros banquiers, and the genre financier, used the house 
as much as ever and§were familiar to it as household words, yet the birds 

enerally arriving in the John-Bull season, who order dinners at fifteen 
rancs a-head, and drink wine to the tune often or fifteen francs addition- 
al, were found wanting. They did not flock or feed within its walls as 
usual. As to the Maison Doree, its habitues were of the Bourse, not of 
Britain ; and had it not been that a number of rich English Jews and 


| railway speculators ran over to Paris in the month of October to vote on 


a railway-vexed question between the two countries—for which they 
had a free passage in the South Eastern—it is probable that the Maison 
or would not have dined above a dozen or two English in a whole 
week. 

For the Rocher de Cancale, its repute has been going for years, and 
was quite gone in 1847 ; buteven though it maintained the repute it pos- 
sessed in 1827, 8, or 9,—or, to put the case more strongly, supposing the 
Cafe Laiter had existed asit did in 1827 in the Rue Castiglione, it is our 
belief that, notwithstanding the increased and increasing love of travel 
one English gues: would not have dined in it in 1847 for every five-and- 
twenty who refected there twenty years ago. 

Veiy’s in the Palais Royal was deserted ; Douix’s looked, as it ought, 
dolorous (they made us pay sixteen francs for a bottle of Bordeaux of 
their so-called oldest crw in 1846); and the Trois Freres, now the best 
house in Paris, take it all in all, did not daily lay covers for above a dozen 
English in the room below stairs, and about eight or ten in the room 
above. 

In our younger days there was a famous place for dinner in the Halle 
aux Draps, kept by a person of the name of Verdier Olive, who has since 
become the proprietor of the Maison Doree. He then called himself 
Gargotier merely, for the house had been in its origin the resort of the 
largest dealers of what is called la maree, ie. sea-fich of all kinds. But 
in 1827 it was the favourite haunt of many of the beaux esprits of Paris- 
You found the best wiae, the best oysters, excellent fish, and tolerable 
ookery, at areasonable rate. In these days, and for some years after- 
wards, it was a place frequented by numbers of English ; but in the John 
Bull seasouof the past year, though the writer dined there half-a dozen 
times, he saw but one Englishman, an old /abtue of Paris, and of the 
judges of his majesty’s local courts. How changed, toc, was everything! 
The comfort of the ancient Gargotier had evaporated when the pristine 
proprietor became lord and master of the Maison Doree. 

The same dismal tale recounted by restaurateurs, was told by coffee 
house keepers, and most Parisian tradesmen, highand low. Byen the 
Cafe Foy, the best coffee-house in Paris, and probably of a great establish- 
ment the least dependent on the English, felt the hard pressure of English 
railroads, monetary crisis, and Irish famine, But tailors, modistes, and 
boot-makers, were most eloquent. The logical and somewhat too subtle 
and disputative Chevreuil ot the Rue de la Faix wondered what had be- 
come of many of his customers. Blin found orders not so rife as even in 
the war panic of 1841; and poor Moos, of the Rue de Richelieu, began to 
think that Chaos was come again, for Messieurs les Anglais neither order- 
ed boltes en cuir vernis, nor yet maroquin. To hear the modistes was pos- 
itively plaintive, when not ear-splittuog by the loudness of their lamenta- 
tions. ‘Their jeremiads would have made old Pluto shed tears of iron. 
Herbault conceived that we had reenacted our old sumptuary laws : Nuor- 
tier considered our nobles were fallen to ninepence ; and Victorine Baud- 
rand, Madame Thomas, and Madame Haussey, protested that as to Eng- 





the persuasions of the Rath, veuted their indignaat sorrow for her fate 


upon those who had influenced the desertion that caused it. One uni-| 


land their occupation was nearly gone. 
Towards merry Christmas things, however, beganto mend. The na- 


versal murmur of disconteut was heard throughout Bohemia, and the | tive French, more'careful and economic than the English, came out with 


populace of Prague, worked upon by their Lutheran preachers to con- 
sider the deed of horror as the consequence of the Calvinistic bigotry of 


ly for the liberation of Otto. 

In late alarm, in late repentance, Frederic not only granted liberty to 
the wronged Count of Wartenburg, but assigned him apartments in the 
royal palace until he should have recovered sufficient strength to leave 
Prague. The tidings of Theresa’s fate had reached him from stranger 
lips, not from the gentle Bertha. The shock had overwhelmed Lis 
reason ; and, when tidings of his liberation were conveyed to him, he 
was found in the ravings of delirium. This was a new subject of alarm 
for the king and queen; and, as the populace still, with loud cries, de- 





their next-eggs of hoerded money, and gave their usual orders for /a feto 
de Noel and the Jour dl’ An; and some English peers, and a cousider- 
blo number of M.P.’s, with wives and families to match, as well as seve- 
ral Russian Boyars with more money than taste, took up their sojourn in 
the gayest of capitals. This, with the opening of the Chambers, and the 
arrival of hundreds of deputies, revived the Reavis of the Parisians, de- 
pressed by the badness of trade, the bigh price of bread—an article of the 
tirst necessity to all men, but most of all toa Frenchman—and the very 
high and increasing price of butchers’ meat, then and now dearer in the 
marche St. Honore than in Leadenhall Market, and nearly as dear as West- 
end London butchers are in the habit of charging. The la/s masques and 
the Christmas bill-of fare at the theatres also lent their aidto revive and 
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brighten up the countenances of our neighbours ; and, as if to add zest 
to their hilarious benevolence, the Thursday before Christmas, a philan- 
thropic ball was given for the benefit of the journeymen tailors. There 
was not a dandy or exquisite in his Paris tailor’s books who was not 
asked to take tickets, and therefore it was that some of the most elegant, 
exquisite, and best-dressed of the netabilites of the capital assisted. An- 
other event also set the badauds a-talking and a-laughing too, The Satur- 
day before Christmas was rendered memorable by the marriage of the 
eccentric Marquis de Boissy de Coudray, created a peer in 1815, with 
he Countess Guiccioli, the friend and chere amie of Lord Byron. Both 
bride and bridegroom are of a mature age. Even Madame la Comtesse, 
whatever flatterers may say to the contrary, must be now somewhat on 
the shady side of fifty, which, for an Italian lady, is equivalent to sixty- 
three in our colder climate. This union, which was a nine-days’ wonder 
im the Faubourg St. Germain and Chaussee d’Antin, was scon to be rayee 
from the pablic mind by an event wholly unexpected by the Parisian 

ablic, namely, the death of Madame Adelaide, sole surviving sister of 

ouis Philippe. Though Madame Adelaide had been ailing for some 
months before her death with an organic disease known to be ultimately 
incurable, yet the public inno degree expected her so sudden demise ; 
nor, indeed, did any member of his own family, and, least of all, his Ma- 
jesty the King of the French, for nearly half-century the attached 
brother, friend, and companion, of the sole surviving member of his 
family. 

Madame Adelaide was but four years younger than her brother, and 
died in the seventy-first year of her age, on the last day of the year. As 
children, the deceased and Louis Philippe were brought up together at 
Belle Chasse by Madame de Gillery Genlis; and a journal is now extant 
in MS., dated 1790, a portion of which was printed in Paris in 1810, in 
which the King of the French, then seventeen, speaks in the most aa- 
fectionate terms of his sister, then in her thirteenth year. 


When Lonis Philippe joined the army, brother and sister were sepa- | 


rated, but they rejoined each other in Switzerland in 1793, when the 
present King of the French was obliged to quit the soil of France ; and it 
was not till the then Duke of Chartres bad obtained for his sister the pro- 
tection of her aunt, the Princess of Oonti, that he departed for America. 
On his return from the United States Madame Adelaide again joined her 
brother in England, and for a period of nearly half-a-centur, they were 
little separated. Madame Adelaide accompanied the present King of 
the French to Naples, Sicily, Malta, Barcelona, and Gibraltar ; and was 
privy to, and in every way , forwarded, the negotiations for his marriage 
to Marie Amelie, daughter of the King of Naples, which took place at 
Palermo in 1809. 

Previous to and since that period this discreet and sensible woman was 
the friend and adviser, in ali matters of delicacy and difficulty, of her bro- 
ther ; and to speak truly, she possessed a more masculine and energetic 
mind than Louis Philippe himself. When Napoleon returned, on the 
20th of March, from Elba, she remained till the last moment on the soil of 
France with the Duke of Orleans ;,and‘on the return of Louis XVIII, from 
England, when the duke fell under the displeasure of the monarch, Mad- 
ame Adelaide was the chief adviser of her brother. The archives ot the’ 
Prefecture of Police of that day, if not destroyed or substracted, contained 
some curious revelations, of which no three men in France are better aware 
than the present king ; the present Chancellor, Etienne Denis, Duke de Pas- 

uier ; and the present Grand Reférendaire of the House of Peers, Elie, 
tae de Cazes. It is a well-known fact that Louis XVIII. hated and rath- 
er despised the Duke of Orleans but he somewhat feared Madame Adelaide, 
The astute monarch was aware of the courage, Sagacity, constancy, and 
steadiness of this remarkable woman. Separated from her counsels, he 
knew the Duke of Orleans was not dangerous. But, under her influence 
and guidance, he felt that he had todeal with a name and pretexsions 
which she would render powerful. 

Charles X. did not participate in the prejudices or fears of his deceased 
brother. On his accession to the throne, he received both brother and sister ; 
and the Duchess of Berri, who had become intimate with Madame Adelaide, 
procured for the brother of her friend the title of Altesse Sérenissime, and 
the affair of his appanage was satisfactorily arranged. 

Daring the last years of the reign of Charles X., no one in France more 
clearly saw the doom of theelder branch than Madame Adelaide. When, 
at length, the revolution was successful, and the triumph of the Three Days 
certain and assured, she it was who induced her brother to accept the crown, 
and for the seventeen years which he has held it she was his principal ad- 
viser and most trusted councillor. 

Nor was this wonderful. From the period when, during fifteen month’s 
of his life he rose at four o'clock in the morning toteach geometry, geography 
French, and English, at the College of Reichenau in Switzerland, he had 
perpetually corresponded or been in conference with her, and had always 
found her judgment sure, and her intelligence and tact unsurpassable in 
difficult conjunctures. 

Together they left France, agitated and revolutionised, their father one 
of the first victims; together they closed, in Spain, the eyes of a dying 
mother; together they watched, in London and Malta, over the couches of 
their departed brothers, Montpensier and Beaujolais; together they shared a 
second time exile from France; together they returned thither in 1817. And 
was it, therefore, extraordinary, that a prince ef a cold and reserved nature 
should fly to one whom he had so often found true, trustworthy, and full 
ofthe surest tact, under the most difficult and trying circumstances ? 

With nearly all of the remarkable meo, whether politicians or journalists, 
who struggled for constitutional principles from 1815 to 1830, Madame 
Adelaide was intimate. Manuel, Constant, Foy, Etienne, Perier, Lafitte 
Stanilas, Girardin, Dupin, Bignon, were constantly received by her; and 
from 1828, or 1829, she had known Odillon Barrot. She it was who coun- 
selled her brother, immediately after the revolution of 1830,to confer a pen- 
sion of 1500 francs on Rouget de Lisle, the author of the Marseillaise, and 
to raise the students of the Ecole Polytechnique, who had distinguished 
themselves during the Three Days, to the rank of lieutenants. She it was 
also, who requested that eight crosses might be distributed among the 
schools of law. 

Thouzh managing her immense property—for she, with Louis Philippe, 

sessed between them all the fortune of their father Egalite—with com- 
mendable carefulness and economy, yet she was by no means so parsimon- 
nious as the king, and is known to have remonstrated with him frequently 
on the small allowances made to his children. The Duke de Montpensier, 
to whom the king had given the sobriquet ofthe Duke Depensier, was often 
indebted to her bounty. She was known to have relieved him from more 
than one embarrassment, as well as his brother the Duke d’Aumale, whose 
debts at the period of his marriage amounted to nine million of francs. 
As children, and as young men, she afforded them many objects of luxury 
and enjoyment denied them by their too penurious father; and is also 
known to have frequently softened and assuaged the royal anger. Such a 
mediator in a family was invaluable; and no one ought to, or does feel the 
loss more than the King of the French. 

The habits of her remarkable brother, the only remaining descendant 
of Egalité, are strictly sober and sparing. He is an early riser, never 
being found in bed after six in the summer, or after eight in winter. After 
his majesty has had a small cup of coffee, he reads letters and papers, and 
— ——— and English journals, and expedites the most urgent affairs 
of the day. 

At nine o’clock he is accustomed to enter his cabinet de toilette, where it 
was the wont of Madame Adelaide to come with the king’s grandchildren. 
With these his majesty amuses himself for a while, entering into their 


views with boyish zest. The younger folk dismissed, Louis Philippe be- ' 


g nshis to lette. Unlike any Bourbon from thetime of Henri IV., the operas 
tion of shavingis, and has been performed, not as in ancient times, by the 
chirurgien da roi, or the premier valet-de-chambre, but with the royal band. 
Ofhis teeth his majesty is particularly careful; and, though not a cox- 
comb ora fop, he is scrupulously neat. For old shoes and boots he ex- 
hibits, however, a decided partiality, and also loves to work in his cabi- 
net de travail in an old coat. At ten the king breakfasts a la fourchette, 
drinking a small quantity of Bordeaux undiluted with water. 

At eleven, when in Paris, he generally visits the buildings of the Tuil- 
eries and Palais Royal. On such occasions he was often accompanied by 
his departed sister, and generally by his architect. Here his majesty was 
ina a element. He has no mean knowledge of architecture; 
and is seldom so happy as when dabbling in brick and mortar, and order- 
ing necessary alterations and repairs. te talks on these subjects famil- 
iarly with workmen, surveyors, architects, artists, &c. 

At one o'clock his majesty generally returns to the Tuileries to preside 
over a council of ministers. _On taking his place at the head of the coun- 
cil, his myn speaks but little, yet listens attentively, Sometimes he 
Ss occasionally he objects; but his chief visible occupation 

uring the time the cabinet sits is in drawing figures, grotesque and fanci- 
fal, and occasionally cutting envelopes out of the paper before him. 
When the cabinet has ceased to deliberate on any given question, his 
majesty sums up the statements and arguments very much in the manner 
of an English judge, and ultimately aresolve is come to. Though the 
king cannot be said tobe either eloquent, or luminous, or profound, yet 
he is calm, painstaking, and sagacious; and in foreion and diplomatic 
uestions, has a great advantage over all his ministers, from his minute 
wledge of the principal states and courts of Europe, and of the tradi- 





tional system of their diplomacy. He is a laborious, painstaking, observ- 

ant man; and has had more opportunities of travel than almost any liv- 
‘ing Frenchman. He has visited nearly every court of Europe, more 
| especially courts out of the beaten track of ordinary travellers. Or leav- 
|ing Hamburg in 1795, he journeyed both to Copenhagen and to Stock- 

holm ; aad it was at Christiana he first made the acquaintance of M. Mo- 
' nod, subsequently the Protestaat pastor at Paris. 

His majesty saw every thing remarkable in Sweden and Norway ; he 
then visited Lapland aud Iceland, and went five degrees nearer the Pole 
than Maupertuis and the poet Regnard. In America, also, he penetrated 
to the Chippewas, passed a year at Cuba, proceeded thence to the Baha- 
mas, and ultimately to Halifax, where he first became acquainted with 
the father of our Queen Victoria, his royal highness the Duke of Kent, 
then commanding there. So travelled and so observant a man, and one 
speaking so many languages—for his majesty converses in English, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish— has great advantages over an ordinary minis- 
ter; and it is, therefore, not surprising that a sovereign, who has experi- 
enced greater vicissitudes, and seen more of men and things, than any 

| one of his cabinet, should sometimas strenuously stickle for the preva- 
| lence of his own opinion, and endeavour to carry his point. ‘ 
| Strangers who would object to a consiilutional king presiding at cabi- 
net councils, can very well understand, that if no objection be taken on 
high constitutional grounds to his presidency, that he will, as a man and 
| as a king, try to carry his point by avy and by every means. The great 
object, therefore, when there is a difference of opinion, is to procure de- 
ay, and in the interval the king uses every effort which art, address, and 
long »xperience suggest, to bring round to his views the dissentient mi- 
nisters. 
| Whenthe cabinet breaks up the ministers dispute with each other for 
the caricatures and figures which escape from the sovereign’s fertile pen, 
These are treasured up in porfolios by female friends, and persons of high 
rank, and altogether form a curious collection, Several of them may be 
| seen in a certain portfolio in the Place St. George. lal 
|, After the council the king again proceeds over the Tuileries and Louvre, 
| for he likes to visit the alteliers of painters, &c. If ke enter into conversa- 
| tion with an artist whose manners and discourse please him, he tells the 
| painter how he sighs on remembering the times when he walked from one 
end of Paris to another with an umbrella under his arm. 

“ Ah, my good sir,” he will say, ‘“‘ when I was Duke of Orleans, I could 
| carry my old umbrella as a walking stick from one end of Paris to the 
| other,—go out with a pair of strong old shoes, which had got the shape 
| and form ef my feet, and gave me ample roomand vergeenough! In such 
| guise and gear I could stare in at all the print and book-shops, look over 
| the stalls, which was a great delight and pleasure to me ; but, being King 
| of the French, Icannot dothat now. The other day,‘ my people’ wan- 
| ted to prevent a worthy man and a distinguished magistrate the entree to'me 
because he carried an old umbrella and was somewhat dirt-bespattered ; but 
Itold‘ my people’ that those who carried umbrellas, and whose shoes, 
hose, and trowsers, were somewhat marked with la boue de Paris, were 


4 the happiest people after all. Vovla le fait, mon bon monsieur.” 


In the streets the king now never walks, and these conversations take, 
place within the precincts of the palace. When the hour of dinner arrives 
hermajesty the queen is in the habit of sitting down with her children, 
in her tiftime with her late sister-in-law, Madame Adelaide and the guests 
invited, en famille. ‘The king sometimes appears after the soup is eaten, and 
| often towards the close ofthe repast. The maitre d’hotel, however knows his 
| majesty’s simpie taste ; and very often it happens that the individual who 
sits down latest has first finished his repast. His majesty drinks pure 
Bordeaux of the best quality, without any admixture of water. The wine 
is presented to him in a glass claret jug, such as is used in England. 

The queen, who is what the French call devote, very often invites the 
abbesses and heads of convents, who arrive in Paris on religious aftuirs, 
todine thus with her Majesty ; and the king, who knows the fodile of 
her majesty, always offers to these worthy religieuses the primeur of his 
claret-jug. Sometimes he enters into conversation with the lady ab- 
bess, and if she prove asensible and tolerant woman, with rational views, 
the king orders his maitre d’hotel to learn the day on which she is leaving 
Paris, and to place in a small pannier in her carriage, or in che malle posie 
as the case may be, a bottie of his majesty’s favourite wine, in a crys-' 
tal claret-jug, a poularde de Mans depecee, and one of his majesty's petits 
pains de Paris, made in the Tuileries, rolied up in a fine damask napkin. 
In this manner, by the devotion of the queen, and the king’s attention to 
the creature-comforts of the religieux and religieuses they have both won 
golden opinions from even Carlist convents. We have ourselves heard 
the abbess of the Lames Nobles of Cahors, and a Henri Quinquisite dig- 
eae Ay Toulouse, speak in raptures of both the King and Queen of the 

rencb, 

Religious matters, or questions connected with the church, clergy, con- 
vents, &c., his majesty always refers tothe queen. On applications from 
political men and men of letters, Louis Philippe always consulted his 
sister Madame Adelaide; and we verily believe there was not an im- 
portant political question agitated, having reference to the internal con- 
dition of France, in which he was not also desirous of having the benefit 
of her calm and experienced judgment. 

After coffee his majesty readsa journal or two and converses alternate- 
ly. At ten o'clock p.m. he again enters his cabinet de travai/, assumes his 
old coat, or a robe de chambre, and continues to read papers, and to pore 
over reports of ministers, and more especially of the Cour d’ Assises, till 
two or three inthe morning. In her lifetime, Madame Adelaide and the 
king’s secretary, the Baron Fain, were the only persons who always had 
access to this apartment. His majesty seldom retires to rest till two or 
three in the morning, and then he reposes on a lit de camp, just such as 
may be seen in the sleeping apartment of the Duke of Wellington at Wal- 
mer Castle. 

There can be no doubt that the demise of the last of his race, and the 
companion of his earliest childeood and adolescence, has had a deep 
effect on the health of his majesty. It came upon him like a thunder- 
bolt after he had been suffering an attack of that horrible complaint call- 
ed la grippe. 

What is the grippe? the English reader will ask. Well, then, it is an 
epidemical catarrb, somewhat equivalent to our English influenza; and 
the substantive comes from the French verb gripper, to seize one sudden- 
ly, to overtake, to surprise, &c. This complaint chiefly affects and irri. 
tates the mucous membranes lining the throat, wind pipe, and chest, and 
in old subjects often produces bronchitis and catarrhal fever, dangerous and 
fatal. The King of the i’rench had nearly recovered from his first attack 
when his sister's death gave him a shock from which he has not since’ 
gained his strength. His Majesty caught fresh cold at Dreux, and in at_ 
tending the funeral; and during the past, fortnight has no longer en- 
joyed his usually robust health. When it is remembered that he is now 
in his seventy-fifth year, that internal and external affairs are becoming 
daily more delicate and complicated, that the cry for reform is becoming 
louder and more general, and that a large portion of the ablest and most in- 
fluential men in the nation have ranged themselves round the Duchess of 
Orleans, by whom they would rally in case of the demise of the king, it 








easy one. 

In so far as prudence and sagacity can help a man, no doubt his cool- 
ness, courage, and experience, will stand him in good stead; but it can- 
not be denied that ever since the affair of the Spanish marriages, the for- 





eign policy,of France has become more and more enmeshed and embrar. 

gled. The foreign minister has made great mistakes, and descended to 

| trickery‘and discreditable subterfuge, unworthy of man of a mind ora man 
of letters. M. Guizot will never get over the passage relating to en meme 

| temps; nor will His Majesty the King of the French ever escape the 

| reproach of deep delusion and the most unworthy, unkingly, and un. 

gentlemanly b/ague and humbug, when our young sovereign was domi. 
ciled at Eu. 

The chief and only merit of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
during the last seven years, has been that he has preserved the peace of 
Europe; but we,question that this merit belongs to him in a greater de 
gree than toany other minister; forall Europe is disposed to be peace- 
able ; and with Great Britain the cry is almost /a paix quand meme, equi- 
valent to M. Guizot’s cry in 1841 of lapaiz partout et la pavz toujours, 

Both king and minister have sacrificed far too much of the chivalrous 
and honourable feeling of France to the money power end the material 
interest of the ae mercantile, and manufacturing classes ; and not 
all the oratory of M. Montalembert against Lord Palmerston—that Mon- 
talembert whose father commencd his career as a cornet of cavalry in 
England, and made, in the English armies, the campaigns of Egypt and 
India, of sp Portugal, and Holland, and in which armies he reached 
the rank of colonel, when he married an Englishwoman, the mother of the 
present peer—can induce dispassionate observers, even in France, to 
think that the conduct ofour ministry has been wrong in reference to 
Switzerland. In fact, itis the narrow religious bigotry of a zeajous 
Romanist Jesuit that speaks from the heart of Montalembert, and not the 
voice of a statesman. 

It becomes not the king of the French to encourage such zealots, or to 

mit his sons to applaud their speeches. The King of France is stand- 
ing with one leg in the grave ; and were he to depart to-morrow, or 





may well be conceived that the position of Louis Philippe is far from an | P 
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within the year—an event which seems so ee | as to bo gonetuee dis- 
cussed it might come to pass that the throae which he gained by one re- 
volution his descendants would lose by another of less duration than three 
days. Moliere ssys in his Les Precieuses Ridicules, 


O Fortune! quelle est ton inconstance ! 


and in nothing is the remark truer than in the succession to an inherti- 
ance of which the right and title is neither par droit de conquete, nor par 
droit de naissance. 

Bat enough of politics, on which we have dwelt so long that we have 
not lst ourselves space to ray that Alboni, Grisi, and Persiani, with Mario, 
Coletti, Gardoni, and Rontoni, sont fureur aux Italiens. 


—_——@_——— 
SUMMER-SKETCHES IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY MIS: COSTELLO. 


I know not why it should be, butt certainly tappene with me that any 
place which I feel particularly well acyuainted with by means of pictures 
and descriptions,comes upon my eye as a stranger. It was so wi 
Venice, whose charms are far beyond all i had imagined and been led to 
imagine, and now I found that Chillon was ys new to me as if [ bad not 
seen countless drawings of its towers, and thebeautiful waters from which 
they rise. ; 

The castle of Chillon, like all Swiss castles, has lost a great deal of its 
exterior romantic beauty, having been much rebuilt to make it habitable. 
The heavy round towers, with their pointed rook, are, however, not 
without a certain grace ; the strong machicolated wells and turrets are 
well and firmly built and the carved ornamental wor’ is still sharp and 
fine, 

I crossed the slight wooden bridge over the corner of tre lake, and was 
admitted to the court by a good-tempered lounging warder. The chief 
care of this officer seemed a favourite cat, whose gambols he was en- 
couraging. He accompanied us through the chambers of the castle, and 
became eloquent in the right, or rather the wrong place, for his incessant 
information, oracularly delivered, was, it must be confessed, particularly 
destructive of sentimental enjoyment in the immortal dungeon where the 
feet of Bonivard, 

“ Have left a trace,” 
not less than the undying memory of the prisoner and his sons, whose 
individual pillar, of course, cne naturally insists on recognising. — 

The name of Byron is nearly effaced from the eclumn on which he 
scratched it,—it is the third of the seven ; but that of the illustrious poet, 
Victor Hugo, is conspicuous on the fourth. 


‘© What business has it there,”’ 


in such company ? 

As the dimness of the dungeon wears away, when the eye becomes 
accustomed to it, a fine effect is slowly developed, which the struggling 
light, streaming in from the barred window, produces. The cheering 
rays play upon the paved floor, and twine round the finely-carved capitals 
of the supporting pillars; but, when captives were here confine , the 
darkness was probably not so dispelled, for the bars were thicker, and 
the gloom was more intenee. 

The chapel is in excellent repair, and parts extremely well restored ; 
it reminded me in its form and architecture of the beaulifal chapel of the 
Beaumanoirs, near Dinan in Brittany, so elegant are the slight pillars, 
and the vaulted ceiling. There isa door, now blocked up, which led, 
by a private stair, to the chamber of the redoubted lord of the. castle in 
former days, Count Pierre, called La Petit Charlemagne, who 18 said to 
have completed the building in 1238. His room is as much like a ome. 
geon as that in which his prisoners were placed; but the great lords of 
those days do not appear to have been very much like “ carpet-knights. 
It assuredly required much tapestry, and a great many rushes, to make @ 
comfortable boudoir for lord or lady out of rough stone cells, with walls 
twelve feet thick, and wi dows of extreme minateness. ; 

We followed the guide, now reinforced by his lively young wife, who 
was very communicative, to a most dismal spot, which they showed as 
the burial: place of Count Pierre, who seemed to hold a high place in 
their regard. 4 

We found ourselves, after groping along several dark passages, an 
descending a flight of steps, in a vaulted chamber, the floor of which is 
much decayed, and the stones overgrown with dank | Tass: beneath this 
is a large vault, which was the receptacle of the family’s dead in bygone 
times ; and here Le Petit Charlemagne’s bones were laid : whether they 
Fe og there atill is probably unknown, as much so as himeelf or his 

eeds. . 

The grand salle of the castle is a splendid chamber, with pretty, an- 
cient, pointed windows in pairs, supported by slight, graceful illars, and 
having in the embrasures stone seats, from one of which I looked out 
a the beautiful lake glowing with burnished gold, crimson, and pur- 
ple, as the magnificent sunset sent the scene through ali its dolphin 
changes,— 

The last still loveliest, till ’tis gone, 
And all is grey.” 


The fireplace of this room is fine, and the groups of smal] pillars on each 
side of it very beautiful. _ — 

In a lower salle, also with fine ranges of windows, is exhibited a tor- 
ture-pillar, which suggests hideous imaginings. It is fearfully close to 
the probably daily inhabited rooms, and the groans of the sufferer must 
have been awfully distinct in the ears of the lords, knights, and retainers, 
who, “in the good times of old,” were perhaps carousing close by. 

Tippoo Saib was accustomed at his banquets to indulge in the luxury 
of a sort of barrel-organ of a peculiar construction, which imitated the 
groans of a tiger, and the shrieks of a British soldier whom the beast 
was devouring as represented, the size of life, by this singular instru- 
ment of music.* Count Pierre, the lord of Chillon, was apparently 
content with Nature in all her anassisted force, and, as he sat at meat, 
enjoyed his victim’s groans fully as much as the semblance of them 
pleased the mind of the Eastern tyrant. = £ F 

The roof of the hall is of fine carved wood-work, and in this spacioua 
chamber are collected the arms of the Canton in formidable array. The 
garrison of the castle, for it is a military depot, consists at present | 
four soldiers, whose duty does not seem very distressing, for three 0 
them were out on business, or seeking amusement, and the hero re- 
maining at home to guard the fortress, we found busy picking a od 
for the daily meal, as he sat on the parapet of the drawbridge, er 
his legs dangling over the wall, by no means in a state of hostile 
preparation. ; a a 

On our return to Vevey we met another of the garrison, heavily la - 
with viands which he was carrying to the castle, no doubt having duly 
provided for the chances of a siege. 

The kitchen, which once was put in requisition for a some 
— party, is a spacious place, with fine pillars, anda gig 
ce. ‘ 

The oubliette is, of course, not forgotten: a horrible hole is still nome 
which one looks cautiously down, with shuddering and loathing. Jt is “ y 
feet deep, and sufficiently secure to prevent the refractory from tte me | 
more trouble tothose who caused them to be transferred from the tor 
pillar to this resting-place, where they need 

‘Fear no more the heat of the sun.” 


° ° Py . ‘ ld 
Our guide and his lively wife hadadispute, though the must have tol 
their story often before, about the actual depth of the inke.e srg 8 said 
it was four hundred, and the other insisted upon the fact . i : pein 
eight hundred feet deep. Asthey were very warm on ee jects : con- 
tented myself with repeating the lines of the poet, with which 4 was 
quite satisfied, in every way. 
“Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls: 

A thousand feet in depth below 

Its massy waters meet and flow : 

Thus much the fathom-line was sent 

From Chillon’s snow-white battlement. ; 
Murray says the lake is here only two hundred and eighty feet in depth + 
ail I cared for I beheld, that it was deep, and blue, and clear, and lovely é 
“A mirror and a bath for beauty’s youngest daughters.” 
The deathless island with its “three tall trees,” rose out of the transpar- 
atau, es beacon pointing to a spot of glory: to me it seeme 
that the whole scene, lake, islands, castle, mountains, shore, noes to 
England, through one of her most unapproachable gifted bards, before 
whose sun the whole host of scattered stars troop away, and are remen~ 

ly in his absence. 

go te enthusiasm to be as useless to compare any other poet 
of the day, however good, with Byron and Moore, as it would be to 
name any of the minor mountains, splendid though they be, with Mont 
Blanc. 


Our drive back to Vevey was much more agreeable than our approach 
ae: Ae 
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ad It is to be seen at the museum of the India House. 
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to Chillon: in the bright and betraying sunlight all the villages looked 
vulgar, flaring, and dirty, and the hot stone walls white and weary; but 
now that the day was declining there was 8 soft grey tint spread over 
every object, and the deep shadows gave much beauty to the scene. No 
one in travelling should ventare to judge of any appearance that meets 
the eye on a first view, the second appreciation is generally that which 
does most justice. 

I had thought the greatest part of the road ugly on my way, and now all 
seemed changed into grace and beauty. Countless stars were scattered 
over an intensely blue sky ; flashes of harmless summer lightning reveal- 
ed the distant peaks, and played over the sur!ace of the wide calm lake ; 
and, as it grew yet darker, the ligh's in the villages of the opposite shore 
sparkled and flickered, like glow-worms in the grass. A huge furnace at 
Meillerie threw up its broad flames into the gloom, and its bright red re- 
flection cast down into the dark waters at its feet, produced a singularly 
wild and startling effect, as if a solemn sacrifice were going on in honour 
of the “ spirit of tho place.” 

‘fhat nigat at Vevey was magnificent, and most enjoyable did I find 
the charming room I occupied in the finest of all possible hotels on the 
edge of the glorious lake. I had so often, during my rambles this sum- 

mer, luxuriated in the splendours of 


‘‘ Night with all her stars,” 


that this was only one of a series of enjoyments which I fully appreciat- 
ed,—and, although the Lake of Como is, in my mind, unique in loveli- 
ness, yet it has certainly a powerful rivalin Lake Leman; and, though by 
day the latter, except when Mont Blanc is visible, is not equa), yet at 
night it may compete with the most charming spot in the world. 

From Vevey the whole drive to Geneva isa garden, all bloom, riches, 
and luxuriance, improving as the great town of the lake is approached ; 
in the neighbourhood of Lausanne the scenery is beautiful, and scattered 
in all directions are such charming country houses that they seemed to 
throw into shade all my memories of delightful English residences. 

On the banks of this famous lake are sites unequalled probably in Eu- 
rope,—for where besides can be behelda whole range of glorious moun- 
tains, with their monarch rising abc ve all, their feet in the blue waters, 
and their snowy heads inthe sky? And inthe midst of majestic scenes 
like this exists rural beauty in all its pastoral permonen gate, lawns, 
and meadows,—gardens, groves, and glades, all combining to make the 
poetical Lake of Geneva the beau ideal of the romancer and the pain- 
ter. 

The cathedral of Lausanne has an imposing appearance, and possesses 
several features of interest, and the walks and terraces surrounding the 
town aredeliguttully situated.” 

I strained my eyes todiscover below the road on the borders of the 
lake, the little inn at Ouchy, where Byron is said to have written rapidly 
his alfecting ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon:” the new road does not descend to 
the lake, as was the case formerly. 

There is a venerable, gloomy-looking castle at Morges, said to have 
been built by that mysterious lady, Queen Bertha, of whom historians and 
poets have recorded both good and evil, and whose real story, and even 
existence, is by no means clearly «esignated. 

We pause at Coppet, and, guided by an animated and talkative old 
woman, went up to (he house, and walked about the formal grounds ; 
but there was no means of seeing the cemetery in a grove where Neckar 
and his daugiter lie enshrined. The house is in good repair, and neatly 
kept, the floors of beautiful inlaid wood, and the furniture extremely sim- 

le. Madame de Stael herself never cared about the repairs or beautify- 
ing of her abode ; she only professed to have an excellent cook and plent 
of room for her friends. Her hospitality was genuine, and her heart all 
warmth and kindness; her memory seems tenderly cherished by all those 
to whom she was knowa. Our old guide was very mysterious in her 
hiuts about Benjamin Constant, Madame Recamier, and several other 
accustomed guests, and told us a variety of stories of ber having been 
employed to convey billets from one to the other of the devoted friends 
of Coppet, concluding every anecdote with exclamations in praise of the 
unbounded generosity, kindness, and goodness of“ la meilleure des fem- 
mes et des maitresses.”’ 

The well-known portrait of Madame de Stael by David hangs in the 


conducts to this pleasure-island, and the whole bas a most agreeable ef- 
fect from the shore. ' 
The antique cathedral of Geneva rises grandly from a mass of build. 
ings, few of which have much to recommend them to notice, but the 
general aspect ata distance of the town is imposing. It is better not to 
enter it, and have a favourable impression destroyed, for, particularly 
in the lower town, it is as ugly, slovenly, dirty, and disgustiug a place as 
can be well met with out oi France. 

There are no good shops to be seen, and all the riches of jewels and 
watches, for which Geneva is celebrated, are hidden in upper floors, 
which it requires much exploring for a stranger to discover, and, when 
found, they present very little attraction to any one accustomed to the 
splendid display common to Paris and London. Watches and jewellery 
are, however, cheap here, and many persons may think it worth while 
to acquire some of the treasures which strack me as wanting both grace 
and novelty, : ; 

A very pleasant stroll on a summer evening at Geneva is on the ram- 
part walk close to the iun, which overlooks the lake and river. Here 
all the “ rose hues” of sanset which tinge the opposite Alps are seen in 
perfection ; and it is delightful to observe the fleets of snowy sails and 
darting prows skimming along the surface of the waters, and ever and 
anon firing their saluting guns, which every echo answers far and near, 
in hoarse and gentle murmurs. , ‘ : 

Upposite is the shore where stands Lord Byron’s villa, Diodati, from 
whence he made so many excursions on the lake and amidst mountains 
destined to retain the memory of Childe Harold and Manfred, names 
that have superseded those of St. Preux and Julie, and all their senti- 
mentality. 

It has been well said by an acute writer in the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” apropos of the works of the once celebrated Mademoiselle de 
Scudery:—“* These is a reciprocal reaction, the exact measure of which 
it is difficult to determine, between authors and their period. It has 
frequently been asserted that literature is the picture of society; but in 
many instances society is rather the picture of literature. ; 

“In all civilized times there has existed a class of persons who are in- 
evitably inflaenced by it; whose fondness for reading is accompanied 
by delicacy of mind, a lively imagination, and a proneness to reflection. 
To certain minds the appearance of a particular book is an event of im. 
portance equal to the most violent revolution. The history of many 
persons might be recounted in a relation of the different writings which 
have moved and agitated them ; as Madame de Stael said, ‘ the carrying 
off of Clarissa was one of the events of her youth:’ whether it be the 
sorrows of Clarissa, or those of another, every poetical imagination may 
be similarly affected. : ‘ 

“For every one, in their favourite line of reading, there isa World of 
internal revolution ; feelings which generally remain undisclosed, and 
are unknown to the writer who has roused them. Sometimes they de- 
velope themselves in actions, whose mystery is inexplicable to the look 
eron. Imagination has, no doubt, the greatest share in our passions ; 
by imagination every object is embellisned and rendered pure, all fic- 
tion is allowed, by this influence, to reign paramount, and our minds 
are involuatarily guided by this invisible agency. From this cause it 
has happened that literary persons sometimes confine their feelings en- 
tirely to their works. Their emotions are but the reflection of their 
writings; their strongest sentiments are but reminiscences; and when 


Se 





doubtless formidable neighbours, and the fair Beatrix of Savoy probably 
held here more than one Court of Love, in what was the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet of the day; for alike in character were those pedantic end poe- 
tical re-unions, where questions of no meaning was decided. 

Beatrix, whose beauty was the theme of all the poets of her day, is 
said to have built this castle. 


——=—— 
SKETCHES OF MODERN LITERARY 
CHARACTERS. 


From a paper entitled a Graybeard’s Gossip. 
James and Horace Smith—Dinner at Sir Humpbrey Da~y’s—A Comedy hissed by its 
Author—A_ Farce repeated after its signal Condemnation—Percy Bysshe Shelley— 
His Life—Writings—Death 
As everything is now assigned to some mysterious sympathy, I may 
resume that some Adelphian association has guided my pen from the 
fant brothers to the two Smiths. These gentlemen, when first they 
mingled in the Sydenham festivities, had not written the fortunate “ Re- 
jected Addresses;” but they had commenced their literary career by con- 
wributing their “‘ Imitations of Horace” to the Monthly Mirror. Nor had 
the elder brother then begun to write and sing the comic songs which 
in addition to his fascinating qualities as a companion, and his distingush- 
ed personal appearance, subsequently made him so great a favourite in 
the circles of fashion His contributions of many years, to various peri- 
odicals, were collected and published by his brother, in 1840. Besides 
these fugitive pieces, he wrote three of the Entertainments for Mr. Ma- 
thews’s ‘‘ At Home ;” and continued to enliven the world by occasional 
epigrams and jeuz d esprit, up to the time of his death, in December, 1839, 
when I followed his remains, as I had done those of poor John Scott, to 
their final restiag-place in the vaults of Saint Maria’s church. 

Horace Smith, devoting himself more exclusively to literature, be- 
came a Writer of novels, and as he took leave of the public in the pre‘ace 
to “ Love and Mesmerism,” published in 1835, announcing it as his last 
work of fiction, it was fully expected, in accordance with established 
usage, that another would have speedily made its appearance. Such, 
however, has not hitherto been the case, nor have [ heard that he medi- 
tates any violation in his promise. As 1 canreckon more than fifty vo- 
lumes in prose and verse which may claim him as author, besides others 
which he has edited, he was probably sincere in exclaiming with his Ro- 
man namesake, ‘‘ Ohe, jam satis est ;” nor is it impossible that advancing 
years and diminished powers may have warned him against repeating 
the self delusion of the Archbishop of Grenada. I{I mistake not, how- 
ever, I can still occasional trace his pen in the pages of the New Montlyly 
Magazine, to which, I believe, he has been a contributor from its first 
establishment in 1821. 

In accordance with the anecdotical and gossiping character of these 
notices, I shall record such notabilia touching the two brothers, as still 
lingerin my memory. At our earlier Sydenham gatherings they used to 
recite a dialogue written by themselves, a farrego of mere nonsense, 
abounding in solecisms and absurdities, yet bearing throughout such a 
close approximation to a rational and argumentative discourse, as might 
easily deceive a careless or obtuse listener. Fully had they obeyed the 
mandate in Shakespeare—“ Speak what terrible language you will; 
though you understand it nor yourselves, no matter. Chough’s language, 
gabble enough and good enough.” As it was most gravely delivered, 
the interlocators appearing to be deeply interested, and even at times to 





they think they are giving way to passion, they are merely adding a 
page to literature. ith regard to romances, this is eminently trus; we 
cannot, therefore, but feel a certain emotion in looking over those ofa 
bygone time, even though the interest they excited is evaporated, and 
the language of passion, once thought so vivid, sounds cold in our ears. 
When we read the Nouvelle Heloise, Julie and Saint Preux cause us 
little emotion; but that which cannot fail to do so, is the reflection that 
80 many souls, now quenched in oblivion, have been deeply agitated, 
have mingled their very beings, and given way to secret raptures, with 
those two imaginary personeges, aud loved end suffered with the hero 
and heroine of that celebrated fiction. a 

“There is, therefore, but little philosophy, perhaps, in disdaining, from 
false delicacy, the study of such works, medioc~es though they may really 





be as literary productions, for they are generally highly important in re- 


principal room, together with that of her father by Gerard, and a very inter- | ference to the history of manners and ideas. 


esting likeuessof hee mother, who wasa pretty woman, by an artist | 


“The influence of tirst-rate works is, of course, greater and more endur- 


whose name seems forgotten. The desk and inkstand of Corinne are |ing in the end; but the influence of romances which have been suc- 


shown ; but they are no longer in the study where she was accustomed 
to write, which is a circumstance to be regretted: indeed, it struck me 
that there was more of the lovely Recamier at Coppet than of her distin- 
guished friend, who declared that she would give all her genius for the 
other’s beauty, so inconsistent is human reason and wisdom. Thecham- 
ber occupied by the admired lady is still decked in its faded tapestry 
and one almost expects to see her scantily clothed form glide forth from 
some nook surrounded by brocade cartains. 


An immense tulip-tree waves its large leaves at the entrance of the 
garden court, and a luxuriant clematis bas climbed all over the iron gates 
and rails, throwing its perfamed wreaths on every ornamental projection: 
There is no beauty in the architecture of the house, nor arejthe grounds 
attractive ; but there is quiet, and repose, and a pleasant memory, linger- 
ing round,that makes an hour pass deliciously in the haunts where the 
inimitable Corinne regretted Paris, and charmed her guests. 

We were much amused by our chattering and communicative guide 
drawing us asideas we entered the house after strolling with her, and 
as she handed us over to a housekeeper whose department was the in- 
terior. 

“ Prenez bien garde,” said sLe, winking significantly, “‘ de ne pas meme 
prononcer le nom de Benjamin Constant ici, car jajaseuse que voici 
se formerait l’idee que j’ai ete tant soit peu babillarde a l’egard de cette 
pauvre chere m.dame. Moi, qui ne parle jamais des affaires d’autrui. 
Ces sories de gens ne sont pas a meme de comprendre la delicatesse de 
l'amitie, voyez vous.” 

Poor Corinne ! the petty scandals of a village, or a world, can annoy 
her no more, and none of those who shared her counsels and her affections 
are left to be affected by tales which have ceased to gratify rivals, or 
interest admirers. 

1 can conceive few situations more agreeable than to have obtained, as 
we did at Geneva, good apartments overlooking the lake, at the handsome 
Hotel des Bergues, which is one of the best of the good which abound in 
Switzerland. When it became quite dark in the evening, the clear water, 
and the ranges of bright lights along the shore reminded me strongly of 
the Canale Grande at Venice, and it was difficult for any thing to be 
More enjoyable than the spot and the moment. 


. T understood that Mont Blanc had not been visible for some time; to us 
S had not yet appeared throughout our journey in its neighbourhood ; and 
trembled that, like many a traveller, I should be forced to leave Geneva 
}teoner glimpse of the giant form which sometimes shows itself clearly 
or weeks, and at othars is shrouded in impenctrable clouds, as it was now 
I entreated to be awakened ifat daybreak the monarch deigned to appear 
and, having left my curtains open in expectation, | was able to sleep. 

The next morning, however, was dim and unpromising; and though. 
the sun became bright and powerful during the day, yet the canopy of 
couds which veiled the distance did not disperse, and I was fain to turn 
alway my eyes from the space between the Mole and Mont Saleve, wher 
the haughty sovereign of these regions—was not. : 

But, even though Mont Blanc is invisible, there is much round Geneva to 
compensate in some degree for his proud sullenness, First, there is the pur- 
ple Rhone, with sparkling waters, 80 rich in colour, and so impetuous in 
Career, that it yields to no river in Europe. 

Furious and wild rush along the headlong waves, as if the whole city 
+ tnevicably be swept away in its course ; and stranze it is to stand on 

a Pe. Aa aa ot it from the streets to the quays, and feel the 

or cause its Impetuosit 4 
opivite of an ve petuosity, and watch the angry gambols of the 
Ph deepest sapphire, the darkest !apis lazuli are poor in tint to the 
ve ey richness of the colour of the Rhone as it issues from the azure 
wenn rushes madly along towards its junction with the furious Arve, 
the nedennen waters, pouring down from the eternal glaciers, deform 
panel Usparent purity of the fated stream which cannot evade their con- 
beaut after hour one can stand watching the play and strife of the 

a = waves, and listen in amazement to their ceaseless thundering 
the b ey chate and struggle amongst the rocks which bristle along 

4 ottom, and deride their fury. 

F how, dnd the ugly, shabby old houses which used to deform these 
me ata ar and some fine buildings, ia modern taste, have taken 
mente in A ut there are still strange, dirty, broken. down-looking tene- 

The ns a are almost tvo squalid to be picturesque. 
and it p ve hg , A of Jean Jacques is a favourite evening promenade, 
pl fo od e _ to take a chair beneath the magnificent and 
Sokeen AH “ee which adorn the spot, and listen to a fine band, the 

whose melodies are borne far over the waters, and resound 
covered with country houses, on promonto- 
expanding lake. A pretty suspension-bridge 


along the charming shores 
rles stretching out into the 


cessful is always most extensive and most remarkable on contemporary 
readers. j 

“The actual common-place of these romantic fictions is sufficient to 
render them more popular and more powerful over the mass of the pub- 
lic. Tbe highest order of poetry addresses itself only to delicate and cul- 
tivated minds ; in order to preserve its exalted station it seeks events and 
circumstances which it loves to‘represent in a sphere more removed and 
less accessible to common intelligence. 

“ Hence it results, that among the romances which have exercised a 





passionate influence over a whole generation, there are few that ought to 


be judged by a severe literary standard; they belonged to their time, and | 


have disappeared with it. They should be studied as historical docu- 
ments, as we study chronicles and memoirs. They are journals of atime 
gone: We finein them personages decked in the diverse costumes which 
human passions have successively adopted, always, the same in fact, but 
variable in their appearance. Seen in this light, the popular romances of 
the day may occasion numerous interesting observation and develope cu- 
rious coincidences.” ne 

I have sometimes been surprised at my own insensibility in remaining 
unmoved at the reading of the adventures of the lovers of Lake Leman, 
and was not sorry to meet with the above passage, which not only satis- 
factorily rescues me from my _ elf-charge of indifference to beauty, but 
gives the best reason for the inordinate success of Rousseau’s romance 
in its day, and its failure at the present. One would not willingly believe 
that the time can ever come when Byron’s name will be as coldly recol- 
lected amongst these magnificent scenes as that of Rousseau—be that as 
it may, he is still the presiding genius of the place, and his melody wakes 
in every breeze: how he contrived to enter so much into the false sen- 
timent of the most earthly of all poetical lovers, I cannot understand, but 
he probably, like a good actor, merely assumed the feeling for the occa - 
sion, in order the more to carry away his auditors, 

‘¢ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That heshould weep for her?” 

We took several walks in the neighbourhood of Geneva, all extremely 
agpeeeine, ene showing much comfort and refinement. The ranges of 
pleasant country houses, standing in gardens and shrubberies, cannot be 
excelled in the outskirts of London, and are far neater and better than 
those near Paris. I imagine a residence there must be one of the most 
enjoyable things one could obtain, and am not surprised that so many 
English, who are always seeking for pleasing sites, are established on 
the borders of the Lake. 

The uncertainty of the weather occasioned a corresponding indecision 
in our movements. The head of “the monarch” was still shrouded in 
clouds, and bright and warm though the sun was, there seemed little 
chance of the sky becoming clear. We were obliged to abandon the in- 
tention of taking the magnificent route of the Tete Noire, to arrive at 
Chamouny, and giving up the lake voyage altogether, at length resolved 
to brave the spirits of mist and storm, and take post to Saint Martin, 
hoping that the troops of grey clouds which obscured the air at noon 
might, with the usual perverseness of mountain weather, disperse and 
bring us good fortune. 

We set out, then, on a sombre but by no means unpleasant afternoon ; 
butas we advanced, neither the Jura, the Voirons, nor even Mount Sa- 
leve, always hitherto visible to us at Geneva, permitted usa glimpse of 
their peaks, though rarely hidden from Chesne. 

We crossed the boundary streain of the Foron, and at Anramasse were 
again in the Sardinian dominions, a fact intimated to us by the necessity 
of stopping in the road a quarter of an hour, while “ our papers” were 
examined or supposed to be examined, so strictly, that the zealous indi- 
vidual who guarded his native land against our treasonous machinations, 
was forced to charge four francs for the trouble we had given him. 

Still thick, though beautiful, wreaths of snowy mist hang over the 
crowding hills, as we continued our way above the valley of the Ayre, 
whose wide, white bed was nearly dry, and whose numerous stone brid- 
ges seemed to hang in uscless grace over the exhausted torrent. 

At Bonneville we rested two hours, and wandered about with the hope 
of seeing something interesting: in a corn-field we encountered a talkative 
woman, who ased her utmos. art to discover at what inn we had put 
up, and in spite of her former civility, instantly abandoned us in disgust, 
when she found that woe had chosen one which was a rival to that she 
wished to recommend : having got rid of her, we had leisure to reconnoi- 
tre the old towers and turrets of the once extensive and stroug castle of 
Bonneville, and the defending fortresses of the town walls. he eter- 
nal snows oi Mont Blanc are finely seen from the high fields here, and I[ 
did see them on my return in all their glory, but now the distance was 
all grey, and nota peak pierced the dull sky. 








The Lords of Faucigny once dwelt here in great strength, and were 





become highly excited; and as we know, moreover, that “True no 
| meaning puzzles more than wit,” it became really difficult to discover 
|that the whole was a piece of solemn Tomfoolery. Hill’s habitual 
| guests, who were much too sharpwitted to be themselves entrapped, were 
‘only the more willing, by their serious looks, to assist in hoaxing others, 
‘an object which I once saw them accomplish to their heart's content. 
| A merchant who had lately come to the village, and who possessed more 
| money than wit, having listened very attentively to this gallimaufry, and 

being asked his opinion of it, looked very wise, and then pronounced this 
sapient judgment : : ’ 

‘: Why, to confess the truth; there were two or three things that I did 
not fully comprehend, but I give my implicit assent to the greater por- 
tion of the propositionles, whil find the whole very int » sting, and 
beautifully written.” , 

A general shout of laughter attended the success of the joke, and ut- 
terly bewildered the bemboozled merchant, who seemed to think that 
he had been invited to meet a party of lunatics. If there be any trath 
in the saying, that “‘ Great wits to madness often are allied,” he was not 
perhaps, very widely mistaken. 

Soon after the appearance of the “Rejected Addresses,” the authors 
were invited to meeta large dinner-party at the house of Sir Humphrey 
and Lady Davy. During a momentary silence, a deaf old ady, who had 
not caught any of the names, called out to the hostess, from the further 
end of the table, 

«Lady Davy! I’m told the writers of the ‘Rejected Addresses’ have 
| just brought out a new work called ‘ Horace in London,’ which is un- 
commonly stupid.” 

To drown this il!-timed escapade, and at the same time to make a 
| cover for the parties compromised, the company immediately began to 
talk very loudly and merrily, just as the French, during the late war, 
would sometimes fire a feu de joie to conceal a defeat: while the hostess, 
leaning across to the elder brother, exclaimed, 

“ Poor old lady! I hope you’l! excuse her. I have no doubt she was 
told that the work in question was uncommonly clever, not stupid. But 
her ears are always playing at cross purposes.” 

“Yes, yes, | understand it all,” was the reply. “ She hears upon the 
same principle as the Irish echo, which if you shout, ‘How d’ye do, 
Pat?’ replies, ‘indeed, I’m mighty bad.’ And so is our ‘ Horace in 
London,’—mighty bad indeed. Your friend’s informant was quite correct 
in saying it is uncommonly stupid; but there’s something new in the re- 
mark, for we ourselves have always maintained the same opinion, and 
Tm giad to find we have got the public with us.” 

The following anecdote [ am enabled to state on the authority of one 
of the parties concerned. In the year 1813, Horace Smith wrote a 
comedy in five acts, entitled, “‘ First Impressions; or, Trade in the West,” 
the authorship of which he had carefully concealed from al! but his friend 
Barron Field, at whose chambers in the Temple he had agreed to dine 
on the night of the first representation, that they might proceed to the 
theatre together. Onether person was present, a Mr. Langedorff, a young 
German, attached to the Bavarian or some German embassy, in whose 

resence the friends took good care not to betray their special reasons 

or drinking success to the new play; after which ceremony they pro- 
ceeded al: three to Drury Lane, and took their places next to each other 
in the pit. Anxious as he must naturally have been for the fate of his 
first dramatic a. the author, deeming himself as safe in his ixco 
nito as Gyges in his brazen ring, suppressed, nevertheless, every remar 
or emotion that might have excited suspicion in his neighbour. 

All went on smoothly antil the delivery of a claptrap speech by one 
of the actors, to the effect that the money raised in England for a single 
charity, often exceeded the revenues of a whole German princi -”- 
“Vot is dat?” whispered Langsdorff to the author: “ does he loft at de 
Jairmans ? den I all Goma his blay.”” Whereupon, and in spite of the 
eager deprecations of Field, he set up a low hiss, which presently awak- 
ened sympathising though not very alarming echoes in various parte of 
the house. Every play-goer knows that a sound of this sort, like a snow- 
ball, vires acquirit eundo, and that even an individual goose seldom faila 
to obtain consonant responses from a more or less numerous flock. 

His first hostile attempt produced no great effect, but the patriotie 
and unpacified German, renewing the experiment On every reappeare 
ance of acertain character, that proved unpalatable to a portion of the 
audience, secceeded at length in establishsng adecided opposition. The 
unfortunate author, sitting upon thorns, but endeavouring too look par- 
ticularly comfortable, had sought to avoid suspicion, when the fate of the 
comedy seemed doubtful, by venturing now and then on a gentle sibilla- 
tion, delivered sotto voce, more in sorrow than in anger, and with the na- 
tural tenderness of a father correcting hisown child. But as the clamour 
bheame louder, and the failure of the pe appeared more ce: tain, his 
anxiety to escape detection was pushed to such a nervous excess, 
that he hissed ¢o¢is viridvs, and eyen commenced the vociferous cry of 
“Of! off!’ A change, however, came over the spirit of the house ; the 
objectionable character had disappeared, two or three scenes in succes- 
sion had won manifest favour, and when the andience still more excited 
by some fresh but very partial signs of disapprobation, would have re- 
newed the cry, which Laugedorff was ever ready to commence, it was put 
down by still louder and more clamorous exclamations of “ Silence ! turn 
them out turn them out!’ Peremptory and angry as was the mandate, 
it was most gratefully obeyed by the playwright; even his German neigh- 
bour was compelled to iold his tongue ; the piece was given out for repeti- 
tion without adissentient voice ; it was acted wow nights successively ; 
and though it possesses but little merit, for I have lately reperused it, it 
may claim the distinctien of being the first instance, since the days of the 
Countess of Macclesfield and Savege, whence the condemnation of the 
offspring has been eagerly sought by its own parent. 

On equally good authority I can relate another theatrical anecdote, ap- 
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plicable to the same writer, but which did not terminate quite so plea- 
santly. He was about to bring outa farce, the great success of which 
was 60 confidently predicted by the performers during the rehearsals, and 
more especially by bis friend Dibdin, himself an experienced dramatist, 


law declares that if a mother conceal the birth of her body she is a mal- 
efactor; if she strangle it she is a felon: yet this same law wields its 
pains and penalties fur the express purpose of concealing and strangling 
the offspring of the mind. Our law, both written and social, is a system 
that the author, in an unlucky hour, consented to an insertion of a para- | of mental infanticide. One portion therefore of our English world are 
aph in the Morning Chronicle, assiguing to him the paternity of the | fanatics and persecutors, and the remainder are obliged to be hypocrites 
rthcoming piece which was entitled * The Absent Apothecary.’ That | to avoid being victims. Shelley acted upon the conviction that the awa- 
he might witness his anticipated triumph in comfort, without being seen, | kening intellect of the age is cowed by the hereditary superstition of the 
Mr. Raymond gave him admission to his own private box, which ad- | age: that the strong are gagged by the weak, and that if we wish to es- 
joined the two-shilling gallery, where the playwright took his seat, pre- | cape from this worse than Egyptian bondage, if we desire to win a Mag- 
sently to find that the foretold glory was like Johnny Gilpin’s “ luckless | na Charta for thought, if we could break asunder the chains which, fet- 
boats, for which he paid full dear.”” A furiouscontest arose between the | tering the diviner part of our nature, lower us to the level of the brutes, 
supporters and the assailants of the new piece, in a momentary lull of | we must at all hazards dare to assert ourselves. Even forthe sake of the 
which he had the pleasure of hearing a savage-looking fellow in the gal- | bigots themselves he thought it well that we should do so, for as morality 
lery, close to his elbow, exclaim to a friend of the same stamp, “ { say, | never becomes so thoroughly corrupt as when united with superstition, 
Jack, if I could get hold of the precious ass that wrote this rubbish, l'm | the unresisted tyranny o! zealots might again hurry them into the ruth- 
blessed if 1 wouldn’t take and chuck him right over!” Not having the | less excesses of the barbarous ages. 
least wish to be thrown overboard by the gallery gods, like his great an- 
cestor Vulcan (for I believe all tue Smiths lay claim to this genealogical 
ee we — qeledy left the box, and stole down stairs, verily 
ieving that if he were discovered, he would be torn to pieces by the ; 7 . ‘ 
dissentients, so furiously had they become excited by the arnggle : vic- MR. FEARGUS O'CONNOR. 
tory. On reaching the outside of the theatre, and finding himself shroud- A very different man is Mr. Feargus O'Connor from his colleague in 
ed in friendly darkness (there were no gaslights in thove days), he felt | the representation of Nottingham. The one has had his position made 
as ifhe had just saved his life, and was hastening away in the pleasant for him, and claims our attention asa man of thought. His sphere of 
conviction of his escape, when an irrepressible anxiety to learn the fate | activity will be, in the main, intellectual. The other has carved out his 
of his bantling, drew his steps backwards to the stage door. Nobody | own fortune for himself against tremendous obstacles. He has been all 
being near it, he crept in unobserved, and stealing to the rear of the his life a man of action, and his political influence, such as itis, is but 
building, where a solitary lamp just served to make the darkness visible little removed above the physical. Almost any man of equal energy and 
stationed himself beneath it, listening to the loud conflict that agitated, | perseverance might have accomplished the same results. Butit is not 
the invisible audience. While thus occupied,two scene-shilters ap- | every day that we met with men possessed of his amount of determina- 
roached his retreat, and recognizing him, for they h@d frequently seen | tion of character. 

im at the rehearsals, one said to the other, in a pitying and patronising Mr. Feargus O’Connor seems, in his public career, to have aimed ata 
tone, “ Tell you what, mate; I shouldn’t mind betting a pot of porter species of dramatic unity. He is even now seeking to bring about the 
that this here farce looks up a’ter all.” So tar from being consoled by the | dénowement shadowed forth in the first acts of his public life. There can 
opinion of these discriminating critics, the author felt so completely hu- | be no injustice in calling this gentleman an adventurer. It is now six- 
miliated by their commiseration that he again left the theatre, aud be- | teen years since Mr. O'Connor first flung himself on the troubled waters 
took himself to the cotfee-room of the Hummums, where bis brother had | of politics. He has been beaten and butfeted about with no common se- 
appointed to meet him and communicate the decision of the audience. | verity ever since, and even now he is perhaps still far from bis desired 
Soon did the herald appear, but with such a sinister and flushed ex-| haven. Of an old and respectable, though somewhat decayed famiiy, in 
pression, | the county of Cork, he was, when the Reform-bill tarew open the repre- 

That Priam found his tale ere he his tongue, sent@tion, considered a fit man to represent that county, He wasan ac- 

The farce had been most unrquivocaily condemned ! tive, bustling, violent man; a ready, fearless speaker; and, in those days, 
Well might it have been thought that the author's mortification was bit- | (ite the popalar mode! of an Irish patriot. For three years he contin- 
ter and decp enough to have ended here; butno such thing. Next mor- | ued to fulfil bis functions, vexing the ear of the House by repeated out- 
ning, as he was threading his way through unfrequented streets, for fear of | breaks of oratory of the most inflated Hibernian order,—doing nothing, 
encountering any of his acquaintance, his eyesglanced upon a huge play- | S¥ggesting nothing, finding fault with everything ; yet still a very excel- 
bill enlivening a dead wali, before which he stood transfixed, for it announ- | let patriot in the eyes of the ragged millions, But there were those to 
ced a second performance of * The Absent Apothecary.” ‘There it glared | whom his efforts did not give equal satisfaction. Mr. O’Connor was not 
at him; its huge red letters, frightfally legible, appearing to grow upon | ® Man to contend himself with playing second or third fiddle. Not only 
his vision, as he rubbed his eyes and looked again and again, Though the | Was he a demagogue, but he mus! show symptoms of wishing to be the 
spectacle was scercely less hateful than if it had been the head of Medusa, | demagogue. Now, of all the popular leaders who ever lived, Daniel 
it neither transfixed nor petrified him, but rather winged his feet as he | O'Connell was the last to suffer a rival near his throne. He must not 
ran to Golden-square, the residence of the stage-manager, whom he luckily | only direct, bat do everything himself, even at the risk, that as soon as 
found at hoine. his powers might fail him, his empire mustcrumble to pieces. Mr. Fear- 

“ Sursly, sir, this must be some dreadful mistake,” was his ejaculation, | gus O'Connor had not been long in par‘iameut ere he gave umbrage to 
ras soon as he recovered breath enough for speech. | Mr. O’Convell, and his doom was sealed. In those days, as indeed in 
bs No, indved, my good friend—nvu mistake whatever—all right, all | the present, Irish party leaders never wanted excuses to displace rivals 
right. : | or enemies in the regards of the deluded constituencies. Mr. O'Connor 

* All right! I thought my unfortunate farce was unequivocally condem- | was indeed elected again for Cork in 1835, but means were soon found 
ned last night 3 ; , | to unseat him on petition, and from that time he has never represented 
_ “Soit was. Withall my experience, I have seldom seen a hostile opin- | any place in Ireland. 
aon 80 very decidedly and generally expressed,” | One might fancy Mr. O'Connor, after this rebuff, reviewing his posi- 

: ae the name of Heaven, then, why have you announced it for repe- tion—one might fancy him soliloquising ; ‘O'Connell Ihave mortally of- 
TOn oe ' ‘ie i ae ae | fended. Ican never hope w be even his lieutenant. But are there no 
Scie elt pct a : for the public willbe so indignant at seeing it | other fields? A demagogue | mast and will be. If I cannot be an Irish, 

rd again, that they willcome by hundreds to confirm their} why suouid I not be an Englishone?” And upon this he embarks his 

sentence—there will be a famous uproar as soon as it begins—I shall then | fortunes in the new adventure. 
go forward, as manager, and pledge myself to its withdrawals and by this| Right well has he played bis part. It was up-hill work forhim. It 
sarc? bay bay ~ ee = we a ‘uant fan jana | would have been so for an Englishman ; because, strange to say, in no 
undergo a Jeol lhe ae case, OY Walen 2 Cont ge a farthing, 1 am to | classes of our countrymen are the insane national hatreds and prejudices 
The manager gave . shrug of the should } ignifi he — o a tO prevalent a es the working-classes. Mr. O’Con- 
Burleigh's enlebie seas hide otis eed am a .~ pl cant t van | nor bas battled with these untipathies likea giant, till at last he bas con- 
ef Tic, Johusoa's well knewe vletels a Da a —"* mumeral quotation | quered them. _Ithas been a hard fight, not without its romantic inci- 
jaculation, ont tell me of Garrick’s feel- | dents. The history of the rise and progress of Chartism in England will 


i a 5 peelings '? . P . 

a renews feelings ! | one day prove of interest to mankiad; and then, when its more valgar 
»be manager's viciim took his departure, vowing that he would never | attributes are lest sight of, it will present a chequered series of good and 

again attempt to write for the stage—and he has kept hie word. 








——=>—————— 


PARLIAMENTARY SKETCHES. 





“ Strike, but hear !” said the ancieat orator, when his angry opponent, | long suffering, its martyrdom and its martyrs. 


superstructure by his humeur and his command over the poetical ele. 
ments ol the national character. Mr. O'Connor bas a tine physique ; there 
| is quantity at least, ifnot quality. In point of height, bulk, and muscle, 

he might have been the model for a Phenician Hercules. Large, mas 
| sive, broad-shouldered, with a bold, confident carriage, and an air of com 

mand he would attract attention and inspire an indefiniate fear under any 
circumstances, But in his open countenance you trace neither the cun- 
ning nor the ferocity usually ascribed to demagogues. The want of an 
intellectual expression is supplied by a pervading evidence of mental and 
moral power as though the will more than the feelings or the reason had 
been the ruler. His countenance betrays the traces of many a fierce 
struggle in pestiferous, crowded rooms, with sturdy, hard-headed mul- 
titudes. Tfle original Milesian type remains in the massive round head, 
fair hair and eyebrows, large, protruding eyes, and capacious mouth. But 
the nobility and gaiety which must have been the natural attributes of 
the face have long since given way to sterner traits. Years of toil and 
trouble have traced deep lines on the pale, almost cadaverous counte- 
nance, Yet, withal, the whole expression is pleasing and encouraging. 
Rarely, if ever, do you detect an angry feeling in the face, never a malig- 
nant one ; and even in the height of mcb-excitement, when dangerous 
malcontents perhaps have to be crushed, in order to save the general 
principles from being compromised, you will always see on that large, 
giant-like face, an arch, good-natured expression, as if in assurance that 
all should be done in good-humour and fair play, and in good old English 
fashion. Although immeasurably behind Mr. O'Connell asa popular 
leader, Mr. O'Connor is nevertheless a formidable demagogue. He could 
never have supplanted O’Connell, but he might fill his place. O'Connell 
could never have been a favourite leader of the English masses. They 
never could understand his feints and solemn deceptions, Mr. O’Con- 
nor, by acting upon clearly defined principles, and never calling on his 
followers to stultify themselves, isa much more suitable leader for the 
plain-sailing English working-men. We are not quite sure that the time 
has not come when the Irish people also Jook ior sucha leader,—some 
one who will appropriate the victory which was in the grasp of O'Con- 
nell when hedied. The Young Ireland gentleman have the best cuance 
of success, but that they are such inveterate Thermopyl«-seekers. 


—_—_—»——— 
TEA, 


An Account of the Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea in China. By 
Samuel Ball, Esq., late Inspector of Teas to the H. E. I. C. in China. 
8vo. pp. 382. Longmans. 

Much personal observation and practical experience bas enabled Mr. 
Ball to produce the most complete and satisfactory work on this inter- 
esting subject, which has yet been given to the world. In fact, it leaves 
few matters not fully explained; and, as regards the soils, the modes of 
planting, the cultivation, the manipulation, and the commercial measures 
for sale or export, there is a very distinct and comprehensive view of 
every process or measure in present usage. Even the vexed question 
between the Black and the Green is considerably cleared, and with a 
judgment, such as the author’s, we might pronounce on the cause which 
effected that variety, of so much importance to health, taste, and the 
market. In his preface he informs us what be intended to do, and what, 
on shutting up the volume at the conclusion, we must allow he has done: 

‘(In laying before the public the following pages on the cultivation and 
manufacture of tea in China, I have been actuated by a hope of dispel- 
ling some prevalent errors and misconceptions with which this subject 
has hitherto been involved; but mainly by a desire of supplying to the 
cultivator a desideratam, long and ineffectually sought, in aid of those 
attempts which are now in progress for the cultivation of the tea tree, on 
an extended scale, in British India and other parts of the world. 


“The immediate aim, then, of this book is utility rather than amuse- 
ment: and yet the general reader, in turning over its pages, may unex. 
pectedly find his attention arrested by matter not altogether devoid of 
interest to him; while such as are stimulated by the gratification ofa na- 
tural curiosity to seek some acquaintance with the modes of manipulating 
the frayrant leaf which ‘smokes as an infusion on our tables,’may possibly 
find something which may instruct as wellas amuse. At all events they 
will meet with a rational answer to a question frequently discussed at 
the tea-table, namely, ‘In what consists the difference between black 
and green tea?’ To the wholesale and r: tail dealer, if the task has been 
fairly executed, each page ought to have its interest; and the merchant 
will find, on reference to the heads of chapters, more than is promised 
by the title-page, on subjects regarding price, and other topics of trade. 
For the chemist some experiments are detailed, and a novel theory is 
| sabmitted for further development from his science, as to a change in the 








| ill, a long sustained struggle, in ill-prepared minds, between ideas of | constitaents of black tea, which is traced to a process of manipulation 
| force and instincts of citizenship ; it will have its tale of oppression and | paevious to roasting, on which its darkness and redness of colour in 
Mr. O'Connor has been | jeaf and infusion, as well as flavour, is supposed to depend. 


In the de- 


substituting violence for argument, threatened to #mite him, and such are | the chief hero of this moving story. Not that he has originated more, ; yelopment, however, of this theory, I must claim the indulgence of the 
the prelimmary words we would address to the reader should he lift up | or done more, or suffered more, than many other less notorious men. | man of science, a character to which [ meke no claim.” 


his hand in condemnation when apprised that he is about to read a vind!- | But he bas had tact euough to keep himselfalways in the front rank, and, | 


cutory notice of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” who has perchance never been pre | like O'Connell, to suffer enough to enable him to talk of his wrongs with- 
sented to his imagination otherwise than as | out his active efficiency being impaired. Imitating the organization so 
A bold bad man, who scrupled not to name | ably devised and used by Mr. O'Connell, and adopting from him the prin- 
Gorgon, the prince of darkness and deep night, | ciple of moral force, Mr. O'Connor has avoided in his English agitation 
At which Cocytus quakes, and Styx is put to flight. | that contribution levying, which, in the case of the Irish demagogue, laid 
In the dark agesof the present century religious and political bigots | him open to the charge of having organized and practised a system of 
baited him with a coalesced ery of horror and exe-ration, stigmatising hin national plunder under the mask of patriotism, Without knowing the 
with every term of vulgar and scurrilous vituperation, from “ a monster” to | 8°°re's of the Chartist body, we believe it is just to say, that Mr. O'Con- 
the somewhat incompatible one of “ a worm;” and finally damning him 108 ee far independent of them, in a pecuniary point of view, that he 
with the great irrevoeuble curse of Anathema Maranatha! Under this | derives his revenue from the profits of his own enterprise end ability. 
blatant ban his very name became a bye-word and an opprobium ; under | For although the Northern Star is, of course, supported by the Chartist 
a decree of the lord chancellor, which pronounced him to have forfeited operatives, still, as a popular leader must have large means, a more legi- 
the most sacred rights of nature, his beloved children were torn from his | “™22te source of income could scarcely be discovered. 
ardianship; under a social excommunication more cruel than was ever | _ Mr. Feargas O'Connor, then, whatever may be his intellectual defi- 
inflicted by Papal tyranny, he was driven from his native land to be pre- | ciencies, has constituted himself, as leader of the Chartists, the English 
maturely snatched, by a fatal accident, from the fellow creatures whom he demagogue. But he seems to mix some revenge with his ambition. He 
loved so dearly, even to the last, though they had repaid his affectionate | 28 8°t forgotten how he was kicked out of Ireland by O'Connell in 1835. 
devotion oven from the first, with slander, proscription, and outrage. To| The death of his arch-enemy, and the anarchy which divides the de- 
win candcur from others we must evince it ourselves, Let it therefore | C¢48ed monarch’s empire, have revivedold ideas in hismind. He would 
frankly be confessed that this singular being, infinitely the most extraordi- | V#8i! the sins of the father upon the children, and yet, at the same time, 
nary character that my long life has known, was in religion a conscientious | achieve the fulfilment of his own early aspirations. He has shown strong 
sceptic; in politics a republican; acondemner of come of our sOcial insti. | 8¥™ptoms of a desire to wield the Repeal sceptre, though at present he 
tutions and conventional morality ; always, however, avoiding taunt and | hu, notsucceeded. Batthe Irish area strange people. Mr. O'Connor 
ridicule or any unfair mode of warfare in his discussions; always pro- | has the old Milesian blood in his veins, He is the very model of one’s 
pounding his opinions, some of which are admitted to have been highly | imaginary conception of those traditionary heroes—all tatters and bar- 
objectionable, with a temperance, a solemuity, and a boldness, that showed | baric gold. Could Mr. O'Connor succeeded in his attempt to purchase 
his own true christianity of spirit, his deep sense of the responsibility he | the Cork Southern Reporter, that would at once have revived old memo- 
was incurring, as wellas his philosophic readiness te encounter martyr- | Tes in the people. From this, the step to again representing the county 
dom in the assertion of those doctrines which, after long, patient, and pro- would not have been difficult: from the county to Conciliation or Confed.- 
found inquiry, he firmly believed conducive tothe welfare and the boundless | eration Hall would have been the natural sequence. Nor is the idea a 
elevation of his species, And now, ingenuous reader, if you will verify | chimerical one ; for, though Mr. O’Connor lacks the higher qaalities of 
this epithet and accompany me ina cursory sketchof Shelley’s life and | the mind, and is only amob orator, yet he has immense energy and de- 
aie ae ons of the pn by which both were governed—for if bad mo | termination of urpose, whicn are wanting to the miserable shadows of 
es can aggravate offence, good ones may certainly extenuate it,—I think the departed giant in Dublin ; and he has also tact and practical qualities, 
you will agree that the ruthless, the unparalleled animosity with which he | for which we look in vain to the Young Ireland party, with all their 
was pursued, not for any misdeed, but for a calm expression of opinions, brilliant talents. The chief ditliculty in the way of this scheme would 
however wrong and mischievous they might be deemed, is infinitely more | be, that Mr. O’Connor would have to serve two masters, whose interests 
ey gen the Victimigers than to their victim. “ might sometimes clash, and to reconcile mutual animosities which have 
few preliminary remarks may perhaps enable us to form a more dis. | been fostered to serve the basest purposes. Still, the fact of an Irish- 
passionate judgment upon the subject. Can any one assign a satisfactory | man being the truest leader of the English Chartists shows what may be 
reason hy England, which modestly deems itself the most enlightened | done to break down prejudice, 
nation in the world, should be so much behind all other countries, ancient| Mr. Feargus O'Connor is formidable in the absence of men of higher 
or modern, in religious toleration? We boast of our personal ‘liberty ; calibre. He is the pioneer of social revolution. The mind of the work- 
- stay engl committal to gaol for high treason and felony, we heve ing classes of England, and their power when united, are both under- 
het whore lock tikes meee us to public trial or emancipation ;| rated. We speak advisedly when we say, that they are still guided by 
ered from the prises - Mentem which gives thought a right to be deliv. | the instincts of citizenship. At present both they and their leader are 
seul’ Bibel heute the body that itmay openly and safely come into | without, not the power merely, but the will, todo much mischief. But 
vilege. The Sropountar Or, if it be not orthodox, it has no sach pri- | the future is big with gloomy possibilities, and it is not well that any 
into court, not to be affondcd sceptical theories may indeed be brought | latent power should be left withouta legitimate channel. Mr. Feargus 
tis tld, a bolded by the “ an opportunity of defending them, but to | O'Connor might be an angry malignant in politics, aud fyet one could not 
part of the common He Ry ye in the case of Curl, that—* Religion is | much blame him. Without sayiug that he has been oppressed, we may 
i dal Gowen tirginet he ‘oven: _ fore whatever is an offence against thas | say that the law has been strained to fetter his movements, if not to 
thodox transgressors Ae tenho un ata —a decision which subjects unor- erfish him. Sedition, in a country of free institations, and, still more 
discretion hes lately checked Aves tena punishments. A bett.r| free opinions, 1s au offence diflicult of definition. Umprisonment for any 
sitors eagerly adopting what the Subtle sais tee eae ay get pd e-, ses SS ho racoree ty ledged crime is a bdesict bitter penalty. We cor- 
themselves to the best substitute they can fi 4 fo given Up, and betaking | sider BM * ay i ble to Mr. Feargus O'Connor that his spirit does 
of Smithfield, subject the free-thinker to a io fay ee Semmgaed Bree — oto. gh een embittered because extreme measures have been 
cious, by bespattering him with the foulest Pa eid began | * a wth plazs: seal ed ; the oe hae been pinked 1a Tapicr practice, he is as 
as a monster who deserves the execration of the meg gib beling = | <p < Lae » ; 1@ had only fenced with foile. True to the character 
Strange inconsistency! Unbelievers are punishable be Inte Senor cast | wha he nie Se cake eerie fo think eueh matters a6 but the chances of 
Jews to assist in making our laws. Strange ‘et aibsi coe & we tage - 2 aaa 
istency again! 





The | have done their utmost, they must stop, and ‘hen all will start on equal 
terms. In this respect he has taken a leaf from O'Connell's book. 
A “burly demagogue” isa stereotyped phrase. Mr. O'Connor isa 


* Since this article was written a “ Life of Shelley” } 
friend Captain Medwin. It could not possibly have 
petent hands, His name alone gives assurance that the work wil! 
cuted in a kindly and enlightened spirit. 


14S appeared by his 


ive fallen into more com- | demagogue of the original type. It it an old remark, thatthe masses 
b exe- | always worship afine physical model. This was the basis of O’Connell’s 
power over the sympathies of the Irish, though upon it he built a finer 


He rubs his hands, laughs, and thinks, when his sdverianlont 


| Proceeding per saltum, we may triefly state that this chemical hypo- 

tnesis is that black tea depends on a change previous to roasting, simi'!ar 
to what takes place in hay, “during which a loss of tannin occurs, and a 
| saccharine principle is set in action, On this change, its darker colour 
land mixture of red and brown leaves, its redness of infusion, and mild- 
ness of flavour, seem to depend; independently of the temperature em- 
ployed, or any management of heat. The manipulation of the leaves 
previously to roasting, as already described, is indispentably neeessary 
to constitute black tea of good quality. Analogous effects may be pro- 
duced by other means, but they must be considered as inferior methods. 

“ Butgreen tea seems to derive the better preservation of its natural 
colour and peculiar flavour from what approaches nearer to simple de- 
siccation. Whatever decomposition here takes place, it must be sought 
for exclusively in the processes of roasting and drying. The light bluish 
colour of the dried leaves, resembling the bloom on some fruits, is due 
toa rapid process of drying, in consequence of a free admission of light 
and air to every part of the leaves while yet moist, and exposed to the 
action of a moderate temperature. 

“Tf the aroma of tea be not inherent in the plant, but generated dur- 
ing the process of manipulation, then that change which is effected in 
black tea by spontaneous heating, as in hay or tobacco, may in green tea, 
like the aroma of coffee, be elaborated by artificial heat by a process anal- 


| ogous to ferme:.tation, as surmised by Von Essenbeck.”’ 


We now turn to more specific generalities: 

“ There can be no doubt that the tea shrub is very extensively culti- 
vated in China; and the probability is, that every province, by means 
of its sheltered valieys, is enabled to contribute largely to its own domes- 
tic consumption. Still the ground allotted to the growth of this shrub, 
being commonly only such as is unproductive, hilly, or otherwise unpro- 
fitable, as the embankments of arable and cultivated ground ; and as every 
part of the empire is not equally favourable to its growth, it has often 
been questioned, how far the use of this refreshing beverage 1s within 
the daily reach of the lowest order of the people. It is without doubt 
extensively used by all classes of the community, even the lowest, in 
some form or oiher, throughout this vast country; but it's equally cer- 
tain, that innumerable other leaves are employed as substitutes by many 
people among the poorer class, as frequent experience shows. Texamined 
many samples of such tea brocght down to Canton by the gentlemen 
connected with Lord Amherst’s embassy, Long lists of plants, more- 
over, are found in many of the Chinese herbals, to which the same term 
‘tea’ is applied; though the Chinese very well distinguish the true tea 
from its substitute, by observing, that the plants so used, ‘though they 
bear the name of tea, are not of the tea species. In fact, they use the 
term ‘tea’ in a general sense as we do, to signify any infusion of leaves, 
as balm, camomile tea, and others.” 

After designating the principal localities, where the teas are growu for 
the European market, and which are too well knowu to require our par- 
ticularization, we come to the grand dispute of Black and Green. To this 
the snbjoined quotations relor: 

“ The ee ee groon toa differs essentially from that of the black, 
inasmuch as the finest description, denominated Hyson, is cultivated on 
plains in a fertile soil, nnd manurod., The price paid by foreigners for 
this quality of tea affords eutliciont encouragement to the grower to In- 
duce him to appropriate a in sre fruitfal soil for its cultivation. Why the 
cultivation of Souehong tea is not more extended, I have never been able 
satisfactorily to understand, except as stated by the Chinese, that the soil 
favourable to ita growth is coufined to a locality of limited extent, where 
as Hynson tea may be produced in any quantity. Higher prices have 
been paid by the Kast India Company for the finest description of Sou- 
chong or Macchong tea, than were ever given for green tea, and every 
pains taken to encourage its growth. In a free trade these high flavour- 
ed teas are not likely to answer to the importer, whose object is neces 
sarily gain. They will probably gradually disappear from the market ; 
but it was a matter of principle with the East India Company to sus 
tain the character and quality of their teas and to consult the discriminae 
ting taste of of the rich, as well as to satisfy the demands of the poor, 





without a strict regard to profit; so that they imported some teas, as 





































__ She Albion. 





1848. 
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orted woollens and other British products at aloss. Their ag- 
Uregato profits enabled them to conduct their trade on generoas prin- 
“tre Black tea there are three gatherings in the season : of the Green 
only two. But again versus, we are told : 
The fact of black aud green tea being made from the same leaves is 
not a novel discovery. Mr. Bruce states in his report on the cultiva- 
tion of tea at Assam, ‘ [ am now plucking leaves for both black and green 
tea from the same tract and from the same plants ; the difference lies 
jn the manufacture and nothing else.’ There are etill more early au- 
thorities on the same point, and so far back as Dr. Abeel’s journey in hina 


1818. 





per proportien is three catties of flowers to one hundred catties of tea. 
The next day the chest is emptied, when the tea and flowers are mixed 
together. They then undergo the process of Poey, about three catties 
being putjnto one sieve. The Poey Long is completely closed, and the 
tea and flowers are thus roasted about from one to two hours, or rather 
until the flowers become crisp. The flowers are then sifted out, and the 
tea packed. If the tea requires any further scenting, fresh flowers must 
be used, and the process repeated as before. The method of Poey is 
the same as that used for the black tea, only that the bottom of the sieve 
is covered with thin paper. The tea thus prepared is then mixed with 
other tea in the Se of one part of scented tea to twenty of plain. 


| The whole is then slightly heated in a Kuo (Chao), and, when packed, 


« Ta conclusion I may say, that the tabs containing charcoal used in | constitutes the description of tea denominated in England Cowslip Hy- 
the final drying of black tea or green tea, and the shifting of the iron pan | son. Tea may be scented atany time with this kind of tea, but it must 
and employing the stove for the same purpose, though in principle the | be previously heated or roasted about two hours. 


game as the mode adopted in the black tea district for drying black tea, 
‘et obviously indicate the employment of make-shifts, and rough me- 
thods, fit only for peasants and plantations. It will also be seen, when 
we come to examine into the mode of manipulating green tea, that 
the forms of the stoves and vessels, used in the Hyson district, ditier e8- 
sentially from those seen by Mr. Fortune in the paris of China which he 
isited. ’ 
= The green tea known to foreigners may be classed under two kinds, 
Hyson and Singlo: all other kinds are made from these shrubs, and 
there is much reason to think that even the Hysou is merely the Singlo 
shrub improved by soil and cultivation.” 

He describes the roasting, and towards its close remarks: 

“ Jt was now curious to observe the change of colour which gradually 
took place in the leaves; for it was in this roasting that they began to 
assume that bluish tint, resembling the bloom on fruit, which distinguish- 
es this tea, aud renders its appearance so agreeable. 

Thus it is obvious that the peculiar colour of green tea does not 

roperly arise from the admixture of coloucing matter with the leaves, 
Prat naturally out of the process of manipulation. Indeed, if we reflect, 
a little, it must be evident, as before observed, that it was quite impos- 
sible that Europeans could suggest to the Chinese to colour their teas 
blue. There must have been some foundation for this practice origina- 
ting wich the Chinese themselves. Asa close twist and curl of the leaf 
is one test of superior quality, so also is brightness of colour. The fac- 
titious colouring, then, of green-teas bas originated with the Chinese, to 
give a spurious superiority to inferior tea; and it must be acknowledged 
that foreigners nave been easily duped by the deceptions It would be 
wiser to appreciate strength and flavour more, and colour less. * * © 

“So far as the characteristic colour of green tea is concerned, the 
mode ol! producing it has here been explained and established. Iffactitious 
means are now generally or almost universally adopted to imitate or to in- 
crease the effect of the natural coloar, it may be considered asa great | 
and novel abuse, aud ought to be discouraged by brokers and dealers. I 
is injarious to flavuur. Whether the Chinese do employ colouring mat- 





“ The mode of scenting black tea differs from that of green: and, so 
far as I understand, there are two or three methods of performing this 
process. The Sonchy or Caper teas, the Tet Siong, and other teas of 
the cowslip flavour, are also seented with the Chu Lan flower (Chloran- 
thus inconspicuous). 

‘* After gathering, the flowers are separated from the stalks as before, 
when some people dry them in the sun; but the best mode is to dry 
them ina Poey Long over a slow fire, taking care not to change the yel- 
low colour of the petals. When dried, they are put aside to cool, and 
are afterwards vodueed to a powder. If this powder, the scent of which 
is very powerful, be sprinkled over the leaves previously to the last or 
two last roastings and rollings ia the process of Poey, the tea will be 
highly scented ; but this is an expensive mode, on account of the addi- 
tioual quantity of flowers required, aud therefore is seldom practised. 
The usual mode is by sprinkling a small quantity of this powder over the 
tea during tue last process of Poey, which takes place previously to pack- 
ing. A small white powder, frequently found in black teas of the caper 
flavour, cannot have escaped the observation of the tea dealers in Eng- 
land ; this powder is that of the Chu Lan flower, whose colour has been 
changed to white in the process of Poey. 

“ There is another scented tea, of excellent flavour, which is made 
in small quantities, and occasionally sent to fureigners as presents. This 
° es tea, scented with the flower of the Pac Sheem (Gardenia 

orida.) 


‘There are two other scented teas, also of fine flavour; both Son- 
chong teas,the one scented with the Quy-fa or Kuey-hoa (Olea fragrant) ; 
and the other with the Moo Ly-Hoa (Jasminum Sambac). Some people 
say that these three last teas are mixed with the fluwers, as the Hyson 
tea is mixed with the Chu Lan, and are scented in the same manner. 
But others say that two sieves are placed in the Poey Long, the lower 
one containing the flowers, and the upper one the tea. The latter is the 
mode in which the Pac Sheem tea, to which [ have previously alluded, is 
scented. These are all the flowers with which I am acquuinted, which 


ter or not for teas they use themeelves, there can be no doubt that the | ate employed to scent tea; but in the Keun Fang Pa and Quang Tong 
bulk of the Hyson teas of the present day, and, indeed, all descriptions | Chy:(or Canton Geographical History) many others are enumelated as 
of green tea are now glazed to a degree that would have insured their | eligible fur that purpose. These works also observe that flowers 60 used 
rejection by the agents of the Bast ludia Company during the existence 


of their charter. 


should be full blown.” 
A great commercial question has arisen as to the cultivation of tea in 


“ But we have no authentic information on this subject; ne botanit | our Indian Empire, to compete with China. Mr. Ball shows that the 
has ever been able to penetrate into those particular districts, where the | 
tea shrab is cultivated for foreigi consumption. | 


“So far a8 my information extends, there is not even any certainty 


cost where manufactured ia China, is 7d. to 8d. per lb., and he then de- 
tui's the other costs before it is brought to market for sale. He next 


. : gh # | enters into similar calculations as regards Assam, and though the recent 
that specimens of the plaut from the black and green tea districts have 


opening of Chinese ports besides Canton is likely to render the compe- 


been examined and described by any botanist. (tis an undeniable fact | tition more difficull, is, nevertheless, of opinion, that it may be carried 
that no reliance can be placed on the genuineness of the numerous spe- | 


cimens sentto Europe. The plants generally furnished and sold by the 
Chinese assuch, are mostly Canton plants; the Thea Bohea, or Stricta, 
being the Honan plant, and the Viridis or laxa, consisting of plants pro- 
cured from Sychin-shan, Pe-yuen-hiang, and other villages in the province 
of Quong Toag; the fresh leaves of which are of a light green colour, 
though they are commonly employed to make black tea for Chinese con- 
sumption. 

“ That true specimens have been procured at different periods from tha 
tea districts cannot be doubted, but the instances have been rare; and 
no certain record has been kept, or at least published, of which I am 
aware alter diligent inquiry, of the locality of any such piants. Lt is ob- 
vious from the remote distance of the tea provinces situated 800 or 1000 | 
miles from Canton (the only port lately accessible to Europeans,) and the 
jealousy and suspicion of the Chinese, in common with all artisans and 
munufacturers on subjects of eraft, that specimens must be difficult to 
procure; and, even wien obtained, a doubt must always remain as to 
their being genuine or not 

“Thus, so far as Chinese testimony, and facts collected from the Chi- 
nese are concerned, there seems no reason for supposing that a natural 
difereerce exists in the plants in China, which furnish the teas of coni- 
merce, any more than at Japan, Java, or Rio Janeiro. * . 

“T incline, then, (concludes our author), to the belief of Kerr that 
there is only one species in China; by which I mean, that there is no 
natural difference in the plant. Whether any varieties have become per- 
manent in the soils where they grow, that is capable of propagation by 
seed, as appears to be the fact with the Honan plant at Canton, and ap 
pareutly with the Aukoy plant near Amoy; or whether the plants, feund 
inthe black and green ‘ea districts, vary from each other, and are more 
suitable to the modes of manipulation adopted in each, is a question | 
which can onty be satisfactorily determined by examination and experi. | 
ment on the spot. 

*Euough, however, has been said to prove that the modification of 
colour and form of the black and green teas in their manipulated state, 
arises from a different process of manipulation, independently of any | 
variety of the plant, or any quality of the soil. And of flavour it may be | 
said, that, all other circumstauces being the same, the difference also arise | 
mainly from manipulation, though pa tly, perhaps, from some accidental 

cluange produced in the plant by atmospheric influence, soil, and cultiva- 
tion, 

“But whatever diversity of flavour may be due to difference in the 
plants themselves, or however much certain qualities mey be confined 
to particular localities, both in the black and green tea countries, yet it | 
isvery doubtfa, how far such peculiarities affect the teas of -ommerce, 
exceptso far as mixture is concerued in forming a particular quality suit- 
ec to a fixed price.” 

These are tue most important notices relative to this remarkable ia- 
quiry, and we shall not swell our review with maiuy farther extracts. 
The following, however, may interest most readers and all tea-drinkers : 

“ The Pekoe tea consists of ths unexpanded terminal leaf-bud, in which 
state the convoluted part is covered with a while hair or down, whence 
its name, Pe-hao (white hair), Pac-ho, or Pekoe, as corrupted by us, is | 
derived. The white hairy appearance of the leaves found in this tea is | 
termed flower by the dealersin England, which term, as well as that of | 
Fleur de The, appears to have originated in a Supposition, that these 
white downy leaves were the blossom of the tea. The Fleur de The, 
6) uch esteemed on the Continent, and particularly in Russia, for its 
exquisite odour, is no other than fine Pekve tea, The tea blossom has 
little lragrance at any time, and still less when preserved in a dried 








on to the incalculable benefit of 114 millions of our Indian Empire, and 
to the benefit of traffic throughout the whole of central Asia. By the 
last accounts from Bengal we were glad to see that Lord Hardinge had 
allowed £10 000 a year to try the experiment in Lahore. May it pros- 
per, and produce the fruits anticipated by Mr. Ball. 
a 
STEAM CHICKENS. 
From Punch. 


We believe it was the benevolent wish of Henri Quatre that his poor- 


| est subjectshould havea fowl in his pot. Mr. Cantelo promises to real. 


ize the philanthropic desire of the royal mind to the beuefit of ali men. 
He proposes to prorogue the sittings of poultry sine die, and to supply the 
world with fowls, turkeys, guinea-fow!, and pheasants, by means of bot wa- 
ter. ‘ Miilions,” says Mr. Cantelo, very boldly,‘ have been spent in fruit- 
less attempts” to relieve female poultry from the cares of a family—by 
hatching chickens in hot rooms or ovens. Now Mr. Cantelo—the eggs 
granted—will produce any given number of chickens by the application 
of “top contact beat,” conveyed by “ a currentof warm water flowing 
over au impermeable water-proof cloth, beneath which eggs are placed.” 
Thus, chickens may be produced beneath a cloth, as multiiudinous as 


| mites in acheese. Consequently, the price of poultry must drop to noth 


ing. The guinea-fowl must change its name, aud beceme at most, a bob- 
chick. Again, when the process is improved—as of course it will be— 
wes see noreason why the biked potato men should not hatch poultry 
in their street Ovens, and sella fiae young pullct aad areal “ kidney’ for 
twopence, 

Our only fear of the success of the experiment—as explained by Mr. 
Cantelo—arises from “ the artificial motner.”” We have great fears that 
the filial affections of the poultry wiil never be developed. For how cana 
chick feel its heart expand and beats towards a ‘ number of warm pipes, 
about an ioch anda quarter iudiameter, and aboat the same distance apait, 
resting on supports about five inches from the floor?” A step-mother is 
proverbially careless and induleat. What then may we hope from a steam- 
mother ? 

Nevertheless, according to Mr. Cantelo, art is above nature. For in. 
stance, he charges i! against the living mother that she “often tram pies 
on the chickens—this always injures and sometimes destroys them. 
Again, she is apt to gad about ; when, * if the brood is following the hen, 
it is often over-fatigued, and fewer come home than she took with her!” 
When hens are made to acknowledge this, how very small they will fee! 
themselves, contemplating the sobriety and maternal love of “ a number 
of warm pipes, about an iuch and a quarter in diameter!” With filial 
yearnings—if they bave any at all—towar’s steam, how curious it will be 
to watch a brood of chickens nestling abouta tea-keitle. 

Ma. Canteco has noble Spartan notions touching deformed chickens. 
We think his ideas on this head quite worthy of attention and practical 
imitation by Buards of Poor-Law Guardians. For Mr. Canreto, with 
patriotic sternness, observes— 


“In all cases of deformity, it is most economical and humane to destroy 
the chicken If across-bill, it always grows worse, and will finish by 
uot being able to eat at all, aud a s/if-/eg is pulled about, and made mis. 
erable by the other chickens; and, inasmuch as a deformed chicken 
would not have left the nest of the mother, it is not worth while to at- 
tempt to do better artificially. Ihave hatched a duck with three legs, 
that is, an imperfect and extraordinary one, proceeding from below the 
root of the tail. This lived and did well, as it had two good legs to stand 


slate; itis, therefore, quite incapable of ditfusing that delightful and | “por; but the third one was often pulled at by the others.” 
powerfui sceut ascribed to the Fleurde The. Itis true, however, that | 


the blossom of tea has a slight fragrance, and is occasionally used by the 
Chinese in their tea. Two or three of these dried flowers are put intoa 
cup of tea, not on account of their fragrance, bat for their ornamental ap: 
pearance, which is certaialy elegant, when seen in their expanded state 
floating on the surface of the pure and bright infusion of tea, as used by 
the Cainese, who do not cloud and adulterate it with any admixture of 
Sugar and milk.” 

ee Sveuting of tea, we learn : . ; ' 
tee r Chinese seem universally to agree, in ancient as in modern 
towed: re no factitious scent can be given to tea which at all equals its 
Po agrance ; in short, they say, that ‘only common tea requires 
come of _ Those persons who have had the opportanity of driuking 

"wr he finest kinds of Souchong tea, will peruaps agree with the 
60 far fe in os opinion. There are, however, many scented tees, which, 
Ching aa »eing inferior, are even costly, and much esteemed both in 
considers 4 Europe. Of these the Cou Lan, or Cowslip Hyson, may be 
Tren, - the Went. I shall therefore now explain the manuer in which 
lp iiuen oe this process performed ; which, indeed, does not differ great- 
© Ohiness hein ee 900 years ago, as described in the Keun-fang-pu, 
Dut those ar r * 5 he flowers may be gathered at any time of the day, 
while the vn cousidered the best and must fragrant which are gathered 

9 dew is yet on the leaves. 
Ing we vat to be scented must be taken hot from the last roast 
chest Phe poy pegs precedes ‘he packing, and poured in'o a Hyson 
handfal Hey 0 form * layer of tWoinches in height fromthe bottom. A 
is th. om of the fresh fl wera, already separated from the stalks, 

4 strowed over the tea. In this manner the tea and flowers are 


Placed in layers until the chest is qui i 
1s then Pete, chest is quite full. The mouthof the canister 


; and the tea thus remains twenty-four hours. The pro- 





4 





How many a lame duck of the Stock-Exchange must envy such a bird 
—having, at his worst need, two good legs, at least, te stand upon. 

We confess to be greatly taken with Mr. Canreto’s enthusiasm ; 
nevertheless, the doubis we bave must speak out. We fear that, in 
process of time, poultry thus artificially hatched, will, in their shape, 
assimilate to nothing bat ‘“‘a number of pipes an inch-and-a-quarter in 
diameter.” Chickens, forlorn things, will be hatched without merry- 
thoughts; and turkeys—like peace-loving “ friends’—think drum-sticks 
quite beneath them. Let not the reader believe our fear fantastic ; it 
is justified by many examples. M. Sotzer remarks of the swine in 
Normandy that above all other breeds, “they stand very long on their 
hind legs.” And the reason to ourselves is obvious. The swine have, 
in the course of generations, thus adapted themselves to the wretched- 
ness of Norman roads, They have gradually grown upon stilts fur more 
convenient walking. Again, M. Rourtn declares that certain horses in 
South America were taught “a peculiar pace, which is a sort of running 
amble.”’ And what has been the eventual resalt? Why, * these horses 
became the sires of a race to which the ambling pace is natural and re- 
quires no teaching.” 

It is these instances that make us fear for the future figures of our 
poultry. Instinctively knowing that they are hatched by steam, fowls 
nay bulge into the shape of tea-ketiles, and instead of clu king, fizz ! 

And then we see a diiliculty with regard to the Game Laws. Are 
pheasants hatched with “ top contact heat” to be protected by the stat- 
ute? To be sure, the “ top contact” does, in a manner, harmonise with 
the “ punch on the head,” which a living Game Chicken holds to be so 
preservative of preserves. Ovherwise we do not see that game hatched 
by a vumber of steam ‘ pipes” should only be shot by licensed barrels. 

Any way, the scheme of Mr. Cantelo is well worthy of consideration. 
We hear itis proposed from a company—unot, of course in theatrical par- 
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lan ce,a barn door company—to carry into fullest execution his fowl ob- 
ject. It is already so well thought of in the City, that a certain distin- 
guished alderman has proposed himself as chairman, with the understand- 
ing that—(‘ hours of sittmg from ten til four”)—he is to hatch any 
mar e’s-nest should he be able to find one. At all events, as Mr. Cantelo 
professes not to hatch any sort of water-fow!, shareholders will have this 
most consoling reflection—they will not be called upon to make ducks 
and drakes of their money. 

Equivocat Insanity.—Count Mortter, is declared to bemad. One 
of the alleved signs of his insanity is his belief that M. Guizot is desirous 
of depriving him of his skin, For ourselves, we think there may be some 
truth in this, For in the present state of things, we believe itlikely that M 
Guizot should wish himself in any other man’s skin than his own. 

Lota Montez! Dover. Feb, 23.—9 a.m. Lora Montez has just left 
Boulogne Pier ( with a bull-dog, a band-box, and a horse-pistol) for this 
port. 

—105—Lora has just arrived, and gonetotheShip. She will be in 
London at 1; andwi:li immediately proceed to Lord Stanley’s, to offer her- 
self as Leader of the Protectionists, 

Tue Frexcu Revonm Baxquet.—The Deputies only intended to dine; 
but Louis-Philippe—in the event of any noise being made for tea—had all 
the regiments of the line duly prepared to supply the guests with gunpow- 
der. Besides this, all the guns of the fortifications were heavily shotted, so 
that the revellers caroused under the inspiration of government grape. 

A Dericiency Somewnere.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir. C: 
Wood deals in so many lament ations about not being able to take off an 
taxes, that he is known amongst dep utations by the name of “ He Wood, 
if he could.” 

If 54 yards make a perch, how many will make a trout ? 

If 2 hogsheads make a pipe, how many will make a cigar ? 

If 2 gallons made one peck, how many will make one thirs:y ? 


ee 


Miscellancous. 


TRAVELLERS WHO HAve ascenpED Mont Branc —Toey are only 29 in 
number ; the first being in 1786 ; the second, that of De Saussure, was in 
1787. Twe females have successfully accomplished the same difficult 
feat; one was Maria Paradis of Chamonix—locally catled, from her ac- 
complishment of the undertaking, Maria de Mont Blanc; the other a 
French lady. The Swiss heroine was carried in the men’s arms to the 
tov, plus morte que vivante. The last ascent was that of August the 5th, 
1845, when Mr. Johu Woolley, of Beeston, Nottinghamshire, and Mr, J. 
T. Hunt, of Wirksworth, Derbyshsre, aged 19, attained the summit. 


Sover’s Parocutat Monet Kitcnen.—The distress now existing 
amongst the artisans of Spitalfields has once more brought M. Soyer into 
public notice. With the aid of the Rev. Joseph Brown, of St. Matthias,’ 
and other benevolent individuals, Mr. Soyer as erected a soup kitchen 
inone of the most densely populated parts of the district, from which 
excellent peas panada and meat soup are distributed to the destitute in 
quantities amply suflicient fora hearty meal, at the cost of only one pen- 
ny! Many hundreds are daily relieved at the kitchen, while the remain 
der of the soup and bread is daily given away to many poor families in 
the neighbourlood whose exigencies are more pressing, and demand ad- 
ditional relief. Subscriptions for the support of so meritorious an under- 
taking are of course necessary, and itisto be hoped that the claims of the 


' industrious weavers of Spitalfields on the sympathies of their country- 


men will not be overlooked. 
Rare Anrmau.—A fine specimen of that very rare animal, the yellow- 





brested marten, was captured during the Jast frost in one of the coverts 
near Ravensworth Crstle. Its traces were observed in the snow, andit 
was tracked to the earth in some rocks in a secluded glen, where it was 
taken in a steel trap set for the purpose. It is now in perfect health, 
and, although very wild and fierce, seems fartially reconciled to its 
captivity. This large and beautiful species of the weasel tribe, the mus- 
tela martes of Linawus, has been extremely scarce in England, and fin 
many districts may be considered as extinct. We are not aware of any 
other instance of its appearance in this vicinity for the last 20 or 30 years. 
— Newcastle Journal. 

PeRSEVERANCE.—We copy the following from a provincial contempo- 
ra'y:—* Died at her residence in Park-sireet, Nottingham, on the 4th 
inst., Miss Mary Chambers, in the seventy-first year of berage. Although 
deprived of sight at the age of two years, she nevertheless was enabled 
by close study and auremitting effort to acquire a thorough: knowledge 
of classical literature, be ng well versed in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
languages, and wes also skilled in arithmetic, geography. and the use of 
the globes. For upwards of 30 years she conducted a school in Notting- 
hem and was an invaluable friend to the blind, having taught gratuiiously 
very many biind children, and assisted in founding an iustituiion for that 
afflicted class.” 

The most gorgeous grand pianoforte has been just completed by Mr, 

tolarl and Collard, ‘or Colonel Yitsregui,:he Peruy. a Minister. In 
form it is even more elegant than these made for the Queen of Spain in 
1843. [t is composed of beautifully grained oak, various portions being 
admirably carved and richly gilt in the Louis LV stvle. It has the re- 
peater action, and there are seven octaves, extending from A to A. 

Roya Travian Opera.—The prospectus bas jast been issued. The theatre 
willopen for the season on Tuesday, March7. The company is powerful. 
Besides Madame Grisi, Madame Persiani, Madame Roncon}, Miles. Staf- 
fanoui and Corbari, the list of the principal sopraui is strengthened by 
three additions, Madame Castellan, from Her Majesty’s Theatre: Mlle. 
Angolina Zoja, who has acquired considerable repatation ; and Madame 
Pauline Viardot Garcia, sister of Malibran. The only contralto announced 
is Mile. Alboni. The tenors will comprise Signor Mario, Salvi, and 
other favourites of last year, with Signor Luigi Mei, anew importation 
from the Scalaat Milan, and M. Roger, the weli known primo tenore of the 
Opera Comique in Paris. The dassi profondi will consi>t of Signor Ma- 
rini, Signori Corradi-Setti from the Scala, with Signori Tagiiafico, and Po- 
lorini. Signor Tambarini and Ronconi will be among the barytones, and 
Signor Rovere coutinues to officiate as basso comico. For second tenors 
we are to have Lavi and Soldi, and for seconda donna, Madame B lini, 
The band chorus will consist of the same performers as last year, with some 
additional reinforcements ; M. Costa remaining at the post which he fills 
so admirably. A military band, under the direction of Mr. Godfrey, is 
also announced. sesides the operas which were most in vogue last sea- 
son, the ‘* Cenerentola” is to be produced for Alboni, the ‘‘ Favourite” 
tor Grisi, “ Guillaume Tell’ for Castellan, “ La Figliadel Reggimento” 
for Zoja, “‘ Haydee, oale Secret,” for Roger, and the “ Huguenots” and 
“ Fidelio” for Viardot Garcia. 

Auber and Meyerbeer are stated to be employed in arranging their 
respective works to suit the exigencies of the Italian stage. The “ Hu- 
guenots” will be considerably abridged. The ballet arrangements may 
be shortly dismissed. Lucille Grahn and Flora Fabbri are to be the 
principal female Caucers, supported by Mile. Wauthier, M'le. Leopoldine 
Brussi, a new star from Vienna, and a host of lesser lights. About the 
male dancers we have nothing to remark. MM. Casati and Appiani will 
be the ballet-masters, and Mr. Alfred Mellon the leader. For the 
scenery it suffices to name Messrs. Grieve and Telbin. 


A Battle-axe supposed to have belonged to the Persian Nadir-Shah, the 
plunderer of Delhi, and which is overlaid with gold, and thickly stadded 
with precious stones, has been forwarded from India, as a present to the 
Queen, 

Rara Avis —At Melton Mowbray, a“ smew,”’ a native of Newfound- 
land and Hudson’s Bay, was shot a few days ago. 

An Irntsa Move or Warmina A Pxison.—It appears from a statement 
recently made by the Rev. George Chetwode, one of the visiting Justices 
of the Ailesbury county gaol,that the pipes for warming the reception- 
cells of the prisoners ran outside instead of inside, and that, therefore, no 
warm air came iato those cells at all. The necessary alterations to give 
the prisoners the benefit of the warm pipes were ordered to be immediately 
made. 

“ Respecranicity in IReLanp —A writerin the Dublin Evening Packet 
says of the law Mc.———,—“ The deceased has been some time on his 
keening to avoid arrest, and though an improvident, he waa a highly res 
pectable gentieman of good fortune, but by no means :e.arkable for his ob- 
servance of law er good morals,” 


Sir Henry Bishop has been appointed Professor of Music, at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, vacant by the death of Dr. Crotch, who filled the Lon- 
ourable office for half a century. 

The Paris Constitutionnel states that Mr. George Mathias has compos 
sed two quintets, for pianoforte, two violins, alto, and violoncello, which 
have been received with great eclat by the musical dilettante. These 
compositions are said to be in the German school, and are distinguish- 
ed by the masterly handling of the instruments and the purity and ele- 





gance of the melody. 
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REVOLUTION 
IN FRANCE—ABDICATION OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
From the Britannia, 


By the time this sheet is in the hands of our readers Louis Philippe will, 
in all probability, be an retagee in England! The fatal destiny of his race 
pursues him. He ends life as he began it—an exile, 

His throne has fallen in utter ruin, laid prostrate as by the shock of an 
earthquake, overwhelmed as by the outbreak ofan irresistible volcano. The 
monarchy of the barricades, established by national acclamation, and for- 
tified during seventeen years by every art of policy, has fallen before one of 
the most simultaneous, desperate, yet unexpected outbreaks of popular 
frenzy that ever agitated the mind and armed the hands of a great nation. 
The result of the insurrection is before us; but of the means by which it 
has been achieved we are yet comparatively ignorant. Each post has 
hitherto brought only intelligence of the spread ot insurrection, of the dis- 
affection of the National Guards, of the falling off of the troops, and ofthe 
rising rage and increasing confidence of those vast masses of the people 
which carried the Revolution of 1789 through an ocean of blood, desolated 
Europe for twenty years with revolutionary wars, and overthrew the Bour- 
bon dynasty in 1830 to raise on its ruins the Orleans monarchy. Rumour, 
outstripping authentic intelligence, tells of a dreadful and sanguiuary strug 
gle between the troops and the people inthe walls of Paris, and risings in 
every part of France. But the grand facts, starting forth from the confus- 
ed details which reach us, are now placed beyond ali doubt. 

LOUIS PHILIPPE HAS ABDICATED, 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HAS LEFT PARIS, 

—<_— COMMITTEE OF REPUBLICANS IS APPOIN. 

Events have marched with such frightful rapidity that it is difficult to 
follow them. The rapid victory of the Republican party in Paris,—of the 
Mountain of 1847,—may best be gathered by the expresses which rapidly 
followed each other in the course of yesterday. At noon the following was 

received by the electric telegraph from Boulogne :-— 
“ DISAFFECTION OF TROOPS, 
‘* FRIGHTFUL LOSS OF LIFE. 
“AMIENS HAS REVOLTED, 


“No mail has arrived from Paris to day. 

“The railway stations and barriers are in possession of the people. 
The rails are taken up tu a certain distance from Paris to prevent the 
troops arriving from the country. 

*t AMIENS HAS SECONDED THE MOVEMENT. 


“ ALL COMMUNICATIONS ARE CUT OFF WITH PARIS, THE 
MAIL AND PASSENGERS ARE RETURNED TO AMIENS.” 

Two hours later the electric telegraph Lrought yet more startling intelli- 
gence :— 

“ THE COUNT DE PARIS IS KING. 

rap “ THE DUKE DE NEMOURS, AS REGENT, IS RBJEC- 

“ A PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT IS ESTABLISHED, COMPOS- 
ED OF LAMARTINE, LEDRU ROLLIN, ODILON BARROT, MARIE, 
ARAGO, GARNIER PAGES, LOUIS BLANC. 

A third arrival announced the abolition of the French monarchy ,— 


“A provisional government hi been formed and is sitting at the 
hotel de ville. The members are said to be Arago, Dupont De L’Enure, 
Lamartine, Iedru Rollin, Marie, Ferdinand Focon, Louis Blanc, Mar- 
Tast (editor of the “ National’), and Garnier Pages. 

“THE DEPOSITION OF LOUIS PHILIPPE HAS BEEN PRO. 
NOUNCED. 

‘IT WAS PROPOSED RY ODILON, BARROT, THAT A REGENCY 
SHOULD BE FORMED, UNDER THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
UNTIL COUNT DE PARIS COMES OF AGE, THIS HAS BEEN RE, 
JECTED, AND A REPUBLIC ISINSISTED UPON, 


“ALL PARISISIN THE HANDS OF THE NATIONAL GUARDS. 
THE TUILERIES HAS BEEN SACKED, AND THE FURNITURE 
DESTROYED. 


“King, Queen, and Princes have been allowed to depart without mo - 
lestation. They left inabrougham. The troops were all withdrawn at 
Doon to-day. 

“SOME LIVES WERE LOST, BUT NOT A VERY GREAT NUM. 
BER. MOLE WAS FIRST NAMED, AND REJECTED BY THE 
PEOPLE. MM. THIERS AND BARROT WERE NEXT NAMED, 
AND REJECTED. 

“ THE CHAMBER MET TO-DAY, BUT THE POPULACE OVER. 
POWERED THE MAJORITY, 


“GARNIER PAGES 1S MAYOR OF PARIS. 

« A STRONG GOVERNMENT WILL BE ORGANIZED. 

“A REPUBLIC ON THE MODEL OF THE UNITED STATES IS 
PROPOSED.” 

The last despatch up to the time at which we write (Friday night) was 
the following, for which we are indebted to the Morning Chronicle :— 


“ PARIS, Tuurspay. 


«M. Thiers and M. Odilon Barrot have failed in forming an acceptable 
Ministry. 

‘The Palace of the Palais Royal has been taken possession of by the 
people, after a great deal of carnage. An attack was made at one o'clock 
on the Palace of the Tuileries. The King abdicated in favour of the 
Count de Paris. The Duchess of Orleans is proclaimed Regent. 

“ The King, at one o'clock, left the Palace of the Tuileries, escorted by 
a party of the cavalry of the National Guard, and several regiments uf 
regular cavalry. The carriages went by the Quays to the barrier of Pas- 


sey. 
“The Chamber of Deputies has declared itself en permanence. 


“Two o’Crock. 

“The Palace of the Tuileries is in the hands of the National Guard and 
the people. They are throwing the furniture out of the windows, and 
burning it. 

“ A procession of persons in blouses and armed have just passed, car- 
rying the throne of the throne-room of the Tuileries on their shoulders in 
triumph, and singing the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 

“Not a soldier is to be seen. The troops of the line have fraternized 
with the National Guard, and the National Guard with the people. All 
intercourse between the two sides of the river is cut off, but [ hear dis- 
tant firing going on every instant while I write. 

* An attempt was made on the Finance Ministar’s residence at eleven 
o’clock, which failed. 

“ The tocsin has been sounding all day throughout Paris. 

**I do not know that it will be possible to communicate any more be- 
fore post hour with the Chambers. At present there is no possibility of 


passing. 
“The number of killed is said to be upwards of 500, principally in the 
neighbourhood of the Palais Royal, aud between that and the Tuileries. 
‘The proclamations appointing M. Thiers, M. Odilon Barrot, General 
de Lamoriciére, Ministers, are torn down everywhere by the public. 
“It is said General Lamoriciére is killed, or, at all events, wounded. 
“The Dachess of Orleans and the Count de Paris went to the Chamber 
at half-past one, accompanied by the Duke de Nemours and a large party 
of officers on horseback. The Duchess was in deep mourning. 
.‘‘ The people have penetrated into the cellars of the Tuileries, and are 
distributing the wine. 
“Four o’Crock. 
“The Duchess of Orleans, the Count de Paris, and the Duke de Ne- 
mours have been at the Chamber of Deputies, and have been rejected by 
the Chamber, and the } eople who penetrated into the Chamber. 
A Provisional Government has been formed, and accepted by the 
Chamber, consisting of— 


“ M. LAMARTINE, “M. LEDRU ROLLIN, 


“ M. MARRAST, “OM. I RR 
“M. MARIE, oie. panee. ee 
- as hens 0 PAGES, “M. LOUIS BLANC, Secretary. 
“ The Provisional Government is insta i 
«: Stain bes ocnned. \led at the Hotel de Ville. 
*“«The Bourse is closed. 
France, in the hands of a Republican faction, wil) proclaim war to the 
world. 
Bat the struggle has only yet commenced. Tho popu! ters 
of Paris. The sack of the Tuileries decides the gq a egg ict 


subverted. It remains to be seen what men, what party, what princi- 


ee will gain theascendency. Of the Provisional Committee, we only 
now that it is composed of Jacobin journalists, sentimental Republicans 
and democratic oracors. M. Marrast, the editor of the Nasional. is 


known for the demoniacal fury with which he urges war with the world, 
end points the “holy bayonets” of France to the shores of England. 


Louis Bianc, the eloquent author of “ Ten Years” succeeding 4830, is 
one of the most determined Republicans and fiery writers in France, 
Araco, 80 eminently distinguised fur his scioutific acquicements—is a 
stern and uncompromising Republican, having a mind filled with beati- 
fic visions of the glories of democratic rule. LamartivE, a poet and an 
amiable theorist, is at once a Legitimist and the panegyrist of Ropesriere. 
Lepvav Rot tn is one of the loudest-tongued among the open adherents 
of Republicanism, It is ridiculous to suppose that these men can hold 
possession of the Government of France, or are equal to the establish. 
ment of a Republican constitution. We have yet seen but the first 
scene of the first act of the revolution of 1848, There is now no Louis 
Puitirrs to fill a vacant throne, to curb the unruly passions and demo- 
cratic desires of the multitude, and to call around him every friend of or- 
der. The nation is without a guide—the fierce and intractable popula- 
tion of Paris without a master. Who shall pretend to foresee the result of 
a state of thiugs so altogether unprecedented in the whole range of hu- 
man annals ? 

The men who achieved the revolution of 1830—the restiess, irascible, 
fighting population of Paris—the hard-handed artisans and the rabble of 
the streets, always eager fora fray, led by the young students of the 
universities—quietly submitted when the conflict was over to the domi- 
nion of the middle classes and tocilizen rule. Will they be as obedient 
now? In the sack of the Tuileries--in the mournful, the funereal, pro- 
cession of the widowed Duchess of Orteans, holding in her hand that 
young prince but one day before the undisputed heir of the Freuch crown 
—and in their rejection by the cowardly deputies, influenced in their 
voices by the clamour of the rabble which filled tbe galleries of this 
“ deliberative” assembly, can we fail to recognize the complete ascen- 
dency of the Paris mob? MM. Tuiersand Opiton Barrot, who raised 
this storm, are aleady the scoff of the multitude. How long can we anti- 
cipate that the rule of Lamarting and Araco will last? The republic 
‘une et indivisible.” the republic of the year One, is again to be proclaim- 
ed. Thea letths middle ciasses—the constitutioual reformers—the Na- 
tional Gaard—look to themselves. A spirit is raised in France which 
there is no power in France to guide or quell. A powerful, pepe, 
and wealthy empire has surrendered at discretion t o the rabble of its ca- 

ital. Ina single day all the bonds of public order are dissolved into its 
rst elements. 


From the accounts which reach us we gather that the King, with hu- 
mane consideration, shrank from a continued conflict with the people. 
He found it easier to resign the throne than to maintain it by a lavieh 
waste of blood. His labours for France, his cares for the aggrandize- 
ment of his family, have all been useless. 

The revolution has been suddenly achieved, but we are not, therefore, 
to suppose that its causes have suddenly sprung up. Unquestionably the 
revolutionary spirit has made rapid progress through France of late years. 
The most popular orators and writers have avowed their ardent sympa- 
thy with republicanism; and the characters of the Girondists and Jaco- 
bins of the last age, ead the events of the tremendous revolution they 
urged forward, have been represented in terms of glowing eloquence, 
and been held up to the people for applause and imitation. The growth 
of this spirit has been silent, but the startling occurrences of the last few 
days show how deeply it has takeu root in the breasts of the people, and 
how eager they are to take the first opportunity of displaying it. 

The movement in Italy has, perhaps, strengthened and animated the 
democratic party in France. The triumph of the “ Constitutionalists” 
in Rome, Sardinia, Tuscany, and Naples, must have roused in the French 
mind new ideas of the irresistible nature of popular force, and have in- 
spired it with a determination not to be left behind in the march of lib- 
erty. It is not to be supposed that the general and apparently nncon- 
certed rising which we have to record was the result of mere accident. 
The causes of it must have been long gathering power, though in secrecy 
and silence, as the causes of an eraption of A.tna are prepared in the 
bowels of the earth, and give the first note of their existence by a tor- 
rent of consuming lava. 

The occasion which has provoked this new revolution is slight in 
itself, and tolerably well understood in this country. The King of the 
French, pretending to admire all liberal institutions, has been justly ap- 
prehensive of their growth in his kingdom. He feted Mr. Cobden, but he 
dreaded public assemblages. His prohibition of a Reform banquet has 
been the immediate cause of the revolution of 1848. 

The contest virtually commenced with the opening of the session. The 





King, in the last paragraph of his speech, said: — 

‘*Gentlemen, the more I advance in life, the more I dedicate with de- 
votedness to the service of France, to the care of her interests, dignity, 
and happiness, all the activity and strength which God has given and still 
vouchsafes me. Amidst the agitation that hostile and blind ‘passions fo- 
ment, a conviction animates and supports me, which is, that we possess 
in the constitutional monarchy—in the union of the great powers of the 
state—sure means of overco ning all those obstacles, and of satisfying all 





interests moral and material. Let us firmly maintain, according to the 
charter, social order and all its conditions. Let us guarantee, according 
to the charter, the public liberties and all their developments. We shall 
transmit unimpaired to the generations that may come after us, the trust 
confided to us, and they will bless us for having founded and defended 
the edifice under shelter of which they will live happy and free.” 


That passage, ‘“* The agitation that blind and hostile passions foment,” 
passed unnoticed at the time, but it has cost the King his throne. No- 
thing can be more striking than tke contrast between the anticipations of 
the above paragraph and the state of things which now exists in Paris, 

When the Ministerial address was proposed it was at once seen that it 
was to the reform banquet to which the King applied the expression uf 
“ blind and hostile passions.” From this time the debates in the Deputies 
assumed an animated tone. The opposition fiercely assailed the Govern- 
ment, the members of which, particularly M, Guizot and M. Duchatel, 
the Minister of ihe Interior, replied with great spirit. The discussion as 
it proceeded increased in virulence, and at length, on Wednesday, the 9th 
of the present month, the Minister of the Interior declared the Reform 
dinnersillegal, and announced the resolution of the Cabinet that no other 
meetings of the kind shouldtake place. On this M. Odilon Barrot ex. 
claimed, ‘‘ you are worse than Polignac and Perronet!” A scene of the 
greatest uproar iastantly ensued ; the Ministerialists refused to hear more 
speeches ; the Opposition members rose and left their seats; and the Pre: 
sident declared the silting at anend. F'rom thatday may be dated the 
commencement of the revolution. 

The amendment to the obnoxious paragraph of the address propose 
that the words, ‘ Passions ennemis egaremens aveugles,”’ should be omitted. 
The division took place on Friday, the 11th inst., when the numbers 
were :— 

For the amendment .......... wssee0seeeee 185 
PEM TD nodes ccd ccc cocsdesacdnadscuccs SOO 


Majority for Ministers.......---0+ .--e-- 43 


The Opposition members then rose from their seats, refusing to vote on 
the paragraph further, and quitted the House. Some jouraals published 
an analysis of the division, giving the following result :— 


AGAINST THE AMENDMENT. 


Deputies who are functionaries ...-....-----+ 136 

Non-functicnaries .............- betas sonecees 92 
E J FOR THE AMENDMENT. 

Deputies who are functionaries........---- Pry: 4 

Non-fanctionaries ...... 2... 2.2 ce th eoeee - 148 


The Courrier Francais remarked at the time :— 

“ Tt is said that there has been adiscussion in the council of Minis- 
ters about presenting a law against banquetedjand political meetings. It 
is certain that the Ministers are uneasy about their situation, and far from 
being so confident as they pretend to be. M. Duachatel daily receives 
letters from his prefects, announcing that new Reform banquets are bein 
got up in the departments, and demanding instructions for their guid- 
ance.” 

The address was presented to the King on the following Monday, the 
14th, when the whole of the Opposition absented themselves. The King 
replied :— 

“ Messieurs les Deputés,—lIt is always with the same satisfsction that 
I receive each year the assurance of this loyal co-operation and support 
which you have never ceased to give to me since the will of the nation 
called me tothe throne. It is by the mutual confidence and close union 





of all the powers of the state that we see consolidated more and more 
the great edifice of our constitutional institutions. France finds in it the 
guarantee of her repose and her prospects, and myself the happiness of | 
having aided in realizing my dearest wish, that of seeing her one day | 
enjoy in peace the liberties which she has so gloriously gained, and ail | 
the advantages which Providence has assigned to her. I was sensibly | 
affected by the manifestations of sympathy with which the Chamber of 


; Depaties hes surrounded me on learning the blow which had fallen opon 


me iv my dearest :ffections, I thank it with all my heart, as also for 
the sentiments which it has just expressed to me in the address which 





' 
you have presented in its name.’’ | 


The Opposition now resolved to bring the question of the legality of 
the Reform banquet to the test, and the banquet of the 12th arrondisse. 
ment, previously annouuced, it was determined should be held in Paris, 
notwithstanding the decisive prohibition of the Government. A commit- 
tee was appointed for making the necessary arrangements, and thus issue 
was joined between the Government and the Opposition. 

From the commencement of last week the Government made formida- 
ble preparations for the support of their authority, in case it should be 
disputed. A private letter in the Morning Chronicle trom Paris, dated 
Feb. 16, stated :— 

“The French Government is preparing as if some disturbance was 
likely to arise. A large addition has been made to the number of troops 
garrisoned in Paris and its neighbourhood, and arrangements have been 
made by which, in case of necesity, from 70,000 to 80,000 men can, with 
the assistance of the railways, be assembled in a few hours round Paris, 
The Constitutionnel says, that, on the arrival of each of these new regi- 
ments, the colonels, in plain clothes, are conducted by officers on the staff’ 


| of the Commander-in-Ohiet of the garrison of Paris (also in mufti) to the 


part of the capital where their regiments, in case of alarm, are to be em- 
ployed, in order that they may reconnoitre and become fully acquainted 
with the localiiies. Every daya portion of the treops are kept in their bar- 
racks, and ready for action, not only Paris, butin the environs. Ammuni- 
tion in considerable quantities has been placed in the different barracks ; 
and provision, both in food and in firing has been made tor five or six 
days. At Vincennes flying batteries ofartillery have been organized, aud 
furnished with powder, ball, and with grapeshot.” 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 
From the London Examiner. 
Louis Philippe has abdicated the Throne of France! A narrative of 
the events which preceded and attended this event, will be found below, 
which has beer most carefully compiled :— 


Sappression of the Reform Banquet by Governmeut, 


This great manifestation of the opposition deputies had been finally 
fixed to take place in a field in the Rue de Chaillot, near the Champs 
Elysées, and the committee had issued their programme, descriptive of 
the order of the procession, from the Place de la Madeleine, on Tuesday, 
soon after 11 o’clock; 10,000 national guards, in uniform but without 
arms, were to have lined the way, and in addition to the deputies, a hun- 
dred in number, the procession was to have been swelled by the superior 
officers of the national guard of Paris and the departments, peers of France, 
magistrates, members of the councils-general, national guards, provincial 
deputations from the schools and colleges, &c. Ata meeting of the op- 
position on Saturday a manifesto was agreed on, which was published in 
the journals of Sunday. ‘This document declared that a solemn protest by 
a great act of legal resistance was necessary to be made against the attempt 
of the ministers to violate the law, and it exhorted the public to a strict 
observance of peace and order, These arrangements made, it was antici- 
vated that the banquet would have taken place, but at a late hour on 
+ sang a afternoon the public was startled by the information that at the 
last moment the government had resolved to prohibit it. The first inti- 
mation of the fact was given in the Chamber of Deputies. A rumour that 
it was the intention of the ministers to interfere having got abroad, the 
opposition members, with M. Odillon Barrot at their head, had « consul- 
tation in one of the Committee-rooms of the chamber, when they decided 
upon the course they meant to adopt. On entering the body of the cham- 
ber, M. Odillon Barrot rose, and after alluding to the denial by the gov- 
ernment, in the course of the debate on the address, of the right of citi- 
zens to assemble without tumult or without arms to discuss their political 
rights, he said that the intention of the opposition deputies in attending 
the banquet was to assert the existence of the right, and allow the govern- 
ment an opportunity of settling the question before the tribunals. He added 
that he was convinced that if the government had allowed the mani- 
festation to proceed, the public peace would not have been disturbed, and 
the public mind would have been more tranquil. M. Duchatel, in reply- 
ing, said the intention of the government till that morning was to have 
allowed the banquet to proceed, and merely to have protested against it, 
in order to let the question be tried before the ordinary tribunals; but the 
manifesto issued that morning by the Banquet Committee had changed 
everything. (t wasan appeal to classes opposed to the government, and 
was dangerous to the peace of the capital. The government was inclined 
to allow the question to be settled judicially, but could not allow an im, 
perium in imperio. They theretore resolved to suppress the meeting 
Such was the explanation of the minister, and the chamber immediately* 
afterwards rose in great agitation. In the evening papers of Monday ap” 
peared a proclamation from the Perfect of Police, which was at the same 
time posted at the corners of all the streets, stating that the government 
had interdicted the banquet of the 12th arrondissement, in consequence of 
the dangerous nature of the manifesto published by the opposition jour- 
nals, and which the proclamation declares, was in violation of the law. 
Together with this proclamation was published an ordonnance of the Poe 
lice, prohibiting the banquet and the people to assemble to form the pro- 
cession. Atthe same time General Jacqueminot issued a proclamation 
to the national guard, prohibiting their attendance under the penalties of 
the law. Such was the state of affairs on Monday night. Crowds gather- 
ed everywhere, and the utmost anxiety was evident among the people who 
thronged the Boulevard. In many places the proclamation was pulled 
down from the walls. In the mean time a meeting of the opposition de- 
puties was held, and an announcement was made by the ¢ Patrie.’ But it 
was added that the entire opposition felt that the new resolutions of the 
ministry imposed upoa them new and grave duties, which they would 
fulfil. On Tuesday morning the opposition papers published an address, 
in which they stated their resolve to impeach the ministry. 


Empeachment of the Ministers. 


At the meeting of the chambers, which took place at one o’clock om 
Tuesday, the greatest gloom prevailed. But few deputies were in atten- 
dance; andthe benches of the opposition were completely vacant. M. 
Guizot arrived atan early hour, and was shortly afterwards followed by 
the Ministers of Finance, Public Instruction, and Commerce. Marshal 
Bugeaud, who had accepted the military command of Paris, took his seat 
close to the ministerial bench. At three o’clock M. Odillon Barrot entered 
the hall, accompanied by Messrs Duvergier de Hauranne, Marie, Thiers, 
Garnier, Pages, &c. Their appearance produced some sensation, Shortly 
afterwards M. de Hauranne went up to the president and handed him a 
yaper, which was immediately communicated to M. Guizot. MM. Dupin, 
sed Aiton Billault, Cremieux, and the Minister of the Interior and Jus- 
tice next made their appearance, but the discussion on the bank bill con- 
tinued until five o’clock, and no incident of interest occurred. When the 
discussion terminated, M. Odillon Barrot ascended the tribune, and depo- 
sited on the table the following formal act of impeachment against minis- 
ters, signed by the deputies of the opposition to the number of 53. We 
propose to place the minister in accusation as guilty—1. Of having be- 
trayed abroad the honour and the interests of France. 2. Of having fal- 
sified the principles of the constitution, violated the guarantees of liberty, 
and attacked the rights of the people. 3. Of having, by a systematic 
corruption, attempted to substitute, for the free expression of public opi- 
nion, the calculations of private interest, and thus perverted the repree 
sentative government. 4. Of having traflicked for ministerial purposes in 
public offices, as well as in all the prerogatives and privileges of power. 
5. Of having, in the same interest, wasted the finances of the state, and 
thus compromised the forces and the grandeur of the kingdom. 6. Of 
having violently despoiled the citizens of a right inherent of every free 
constitution, and the exercise of which had been guaranteed to them by 
the charter, by the laws,and by former precedents. 7. Of having, in 
fine, by a policy overtly counter-revolutionary, placed in question all the 
conquests of our two revolutions, and thrown the country into a profound 
agitation. The President raised the sitting without reading it, but an- 
nounced that it should be submitted to the approbation of the bureaux on 
Thursday.—The house then adjourned. 

Disturbances in Paris. 

Throughout the whole of Tuesday immense masses of people paraded 

the public thoroughfares. ‘Troops in vast numbers were on foot, and 0c 


casionally, where the masses became more than ordinarily dense, charges 
of Cavalry were made upon the people, and the streets were cleared with 


wonderful quickness. The shops were all closed, and business of every 
kind was suspended. The crowd generally directed itself towaras the 
Place de la Madeleine (where. if the banquet had gone on, the procession 
of Deputies was to have started from), to the place dela Concorde, and to 
the neighbourhood of the Chamber of Deputies. About half-past elevena 
regime nt of infantry and several s jnadrons drew up near the cl urch of 
the Madeleine, where the crowd was most dense. A few minu‘es after 
wards an immense body of persons, almost all dressed in blouses, and said 
to amount to upwards of 6.00), appeared from the direction ol the - esl 
levards, but no one could exactly say from what place they came. They 


Continued on page 153 
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REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

Continued from page 152. ' 

i i ing each other’s arms, and sung the Marseil- 
ee aoe py When passing Durand’s restaurant, t hey gave 
oe chant for reform, and then proceeded to the Place de la Concorde, 
Owir evident intention being to make their way to the Chamber of Depu- | 
— At the bridge opposite the Chamber of Deputies, however, they 
aA stopped by a large bedy of cavalry and infantry, drawn up on the 


bridge. 


el 





uares in Europe. Just at that moment a part of a regiment of | 
pos a the bridge denne upon the mass, separated ho and drove . > | 
iderable portion back towards the Boulevards, while the rest were r en | 
. the Champs Elysees, and the rest down the Rue Rivoli The whole } 
the lace was cleared in less time than can be conceived, but the sol-| 
dlerd, though they did their duty with great determination and effect, a 
far from using unnecessarily harsh means, appeared to go about oa with 
reat humanity and even good humour. The portion of the crowd driven 
Bock towards the Boulevards, and still marching in order, and arm in arm, 
had four national guards at their head, armed with their sabres. vn 
Place de la Madeleine an attempt was made by the troops to disperse them 
which was only partially successful, and shortly afterwards they met =. 
ther large body, the leaders of whom fraternally ephoores the — 
guardsmen. On arriving in front of the Hotel des Affaires Etrangeres they 
stopped and sung the Marseiilaise in full chorus. They then sae § 7 
out “a bas Guizot—a bas le Ministere,” and the excitement was evi aa y 
increasing. At length a very young man took up a large a, — he 
hurled against the great gate of the hotel, an example which was } . ow- 
ed by the rest, who began knocking against the gate ; a shower of s _ 
were thrown at the same time, and broke several windows. During t ‘ 
time a body of the municipal guards (infantry), who were draw “= abe - 
in the gates, deliberately loaded their muskets,and prepared for a vat 
might follow; but a body of cavalry emerging from the Rue des — 
cines, at that moment charged, struck some of the most active with the 
flat side of their sabres, and very soon succeeded in dispersing the crowd, 
and relieving the residence of the president of the council from the dan- 
ger it was in. Ina small street in the neighbourhood of the Rue Vivienne 
a body of ruilians attempted to break into a gunmaker’s shop but failed. 
They then attacked the shop of a poor marchand de bois, and plundered it 
of the small quantity of firewood it conteined, which they formed into 
stakes. Among the other cries which issued from the crowd was that of 
Vive la ligne, which was to be heard every time the compact bodies passed 
aregiment of infantry. In the evening the greatest alarm and disorgani- 
zation existed in Paris. The demonstrations of the day had not, however, 
roduced many lamentable results. Several municipal guards were in- 
jored by stones. A sub officer of that corps was killed and two soldiers 
wounded. Inthe Champs Elysees the greater part of the lamps, near the 
Rond Point, were broken, and the iron pillars of those of the corners of 
the streets leading to the Faubourg St. Honore were forced from the earth, 
and young trees were cut down, With these the mob formed barricades. 
Most of the benches between the Place de la Concorde and the Rond 
Point were forced from their stone sockets to add to the barricades. When 
the cavalry appeared, they lighted a tremendous fire in the principal avenue, | 
of all the chairs that lined both sides of the road, sacks of Pommes de pin | 
and finally of an omnibus, which had been thrown into the flames, and of 
which towards morning nothing remained but the iron work. After form- 
ing the barricade, the mob attacked a post of six men, near the Panorama 
of the Batalied’Eylau. ‘The soldiers had but time to shut the iron gates 
when a workman scaled the iron railing, and mounting the roof, entered by 
one of the windows; he was soon followed by others. and in a moment the 
soldiers, whether from a desire to prevent bloodshed, fled with precipita- 
tion. The post was occupied by the mob, who immediately began to set 
fire to it. ‘The privcipal barriers in the quarter of the Champs Elysees 
were invested by bands of lawless ruffians, without leaders, whose princi- 
al object was destruction. The offices of the octroi, at the Barrier du 
Roule. were filled with straw and burnt to the ground; all the bureaur 
d@'octroi, omnibus offices, hackney-coach stands, as well as several trees, 
shared the same tate. The electric telegraph near this barrier was des- 
troyed. But little pillage took place, except at this barrier, where the re- 
ceipts of the day, amounting to upwards of 3,000 francs, were earried off by 
the mob. The Barrier de |’Etoile, as well as the small detached buildings, 
shared the same fate. In the streets in the neighbourhvod, many of the 
gas-lighits were destroyed, and in many parts the cast-iron pillars were even 
wrenched from the ground. From twelve to four o’clock the emeufe wae 
concentrated in the l'aubourg St Honore, the Rue St Honore, up to the 
Palais Royal, and in the adjacent streets, The confusion was so great that 
it is impossible even to attempt a description. An attempt was made to 
torm three barricades in the part of the Rue St Honore comprised between 
the Rue de la Paix and the church of St Roch. One was in face of the 
house No. 343; a cart laden with stones was overthrown, and the mob 
used the stones to break the windows in the neighbouring houses, especial- 
ly those of a shop, No. 343. ‘The second barricade was near the Rue d’- 
Alger, and the third near the Rue de la Sourdiere. Attempts were also 
made to form barricades in the Rue St Hyacinthe, and in the Rue des Py- 
ramides; but no sooner were the attempts commenced than the troeps pos- 
sessed themselves of the positions and drove the people away. 

On Tuesday evening various gunmaker’s shops were attacked, and 
amongst others that of M. Blanchard, gunsmith, 36 Rue de Clery, was fore- 
ed open, and thirty-five muskets, with eight or nine pairs of pistols, were 
taken away. When the people began to attack the shop, M. Blanchard 
cried that he was armed, and if they attempted to enter he would at least 
kill one. ‘* Nothing is further from our thoughts,” said they, ‘than to 
insult you or your family, but we must have arms.” It is M. Blanchard 
himself who relates this. Ten minutes after about twenty National Guards 
arrived, and on hearing what had occurred, preceeded to load their mus- 
kets. Between half-past eight and ten o’clock the same night a barricade 

was begun to be constructed at the extremity of the Rue Clery ; the Boule- 
vard St Denis was occupied by troops, and people were not allowed to 
pass. Inthe Rue du Temple there was a number of young men armed 
with pickaxes and muskets, and the Rue St Honore, from the Rue de la 
Feronnerie to the Rue Croix-des-Petits Champs, was occupied and inter- 
cepted by the troops. By eleven the part of the Marais comprised be- 
tween the Rue du Temple and the Rue St Martin was occupied by armed 
troops, and barricades were setup. At this hour the barricades in the 
Rue Clery, as also some which had been formed in the little streets adja- 
cent, were completely abandoned. Patrols of the National Guard travers- 
ed the streets, which were plunged in the most profound darkness. In the 
eatly part of Wednesday the riots were renewed in the Place du Caire, in 
the Rue Montmartre, in the Rue St Denis, in the Rue St Martin, &c., 
where barricades had been set up; and the insurgents, armed with pikes 
and muskets, defended themselves bravely. In the Place du Caire, the 
Garde Municipale fired on some fugitives, and a poor woman who was} 
passing quietly by was shot dead. ‘I'he National Guard who were on this 
Spot, indignant at the conduct of the police, turned upon them and put 
them to flight. In the Rue Montmartre a child was killed and several 
persons were wounded, Onthe Pont St Michel the volice behaved so 
atrociously, that the National Guard interfered, and snatched their victims 
out of their hands. A combat took place in a house in the Rue Beaubourg, 
where the police had confined five prisoners. The populace endeavoured 
to liberate them. The troops fired upon the people. In the conflict which 
ensued one soldier was killed and another wounded. 


Fraternization of the National Guard with tho People. 

On Wednesday the National Guard of the 2nd arrondissement, to th- 
number of about 500 or 600, assembled at an early hour in the Rue Lepels 
letier, opposite the Opera. It was at first supposed that their intentiont 
Were hostile to the people, but the latter soon acquired a conviction tha 
they were animated with the same sentiments as the immense majority o 
the Population. Their motto was—‘ Reform, andthe dismissal of M. 
Guizot.”. When the intentions of the citizen soldiers became known, an 
immense crowd assembled before them, crying ** Vive la Garde National !” 

Vive la Reforme!” The latter cry was loudly repeated by the National 
Guards, the oilicers joining in it and waving their swords. Both then fra- 
ternized, and a guard having stepped forward, said, ‘“‘ A difference of opi- 
nion may exist between us relative to the expediency and nature of reform, 











E i i bers were | 
They were then brought to a stand etill, and their num 
go great that ther filled the whole of the Place de la Concorde, one of the 








= We are unanimous in condemning Guizot. Down with Guizot,’ This 

vel was echoed by the multitude, and by none with more force than by | 

eg Well-dressed men who partly composed it. The cause of reform may | 
said to have 


md oie ae Shortly afterwards those National Guards formed in line 
» . ° 
R rehed up the Rue Lepelletier, repaired along the Boulevards to the 
ue Richetien, which th 


eni ; : ey descended towards the Tuileries amidst deaf- 
which the of * Vive la Keforme,” and ‘ Down with the Ministry !” to 
ich they energetically responded, Instead of entering the Place du Ca- 


rousel, they proceeded along the Rue de’ Rivoli, and drew up between the} 


Rue du Dauphin and the Rue du 29 Juillet. They had no sooner taken 
their position than an officier d’Ordonnance of General Jacqueminot rode 
up, and afier exchanging a few words with the Lieutenant-Colonel, rode 
back in all haste tothe chateau. An immense crowd then assembled 
round the National Guard, and their cries of “ Vive la Reforme” and ‘Down 
with the Ministry,” could be distinc!ly heard by the King and Royal fami- 
ly. Nevertheless no troops were ordered in that direction, andthe people 
and the Nationals were left quietly to fraternize, although the two extre- 
mities of the street was occupied by an immense force. In the meantime 
the Nationals of the 3rd Legion collected tv the number of 3,000 on and 
about the Place des Petits Peres ; and their officers having held a council, 
agreed to depute their Colonel to the King to acquaint his Majesty with 
the wishes of the National Guard, in other words, Reform and the dismis- 
sal of the Cabinet. That officer immediately proceeded to the palace, but 
was not admitted into the royal ers he merely saw General Jacque- 
minot, the Commander General of the National Guard, who promised 
that he would that instant carry himself the memorial to the King. The 
National Guards remained assembled on the square awaiting the return of 
their Colonel, their determination being to march upon the Tuileries if 
the reply was negative. Occasionally strong patrols were sent out to in- 
terpose, if necessary, between the combatants, but no hostilities took lace 
in the neighbourhood, the troops quietly remaining in the adjoining Place 
des Victories, without giving the least provocation. The Nationals filed 
by them crying fer reform and the dismissal of Ministers, surrounded and 
followed by an immense mass of people uttering the same cries, and the 
soldiers by their countenances testified that they concurred in that wish. 
In one of the by-streets a detachment of troops, stationed there to intercept 
the passage, accepted bread and wine from the people, and their officer 
looked on, nay encouraged them to accept the provisions offered to them. 
The 4th Legion took arms and stationed detachments in different directions 
to maintain order and preven‘ the effusion of blood. It is said that a Ge~ 
neral (Peyronet Tiburce Sebastiani, brother of the Marshal) who command- 
ed the troops at the Filles du Cabriaire, was killed by a man en b/ouse. A 
few cannon-shots had previously been fired down that street. A great 
number of people were wounded by a volley from the Municipal Guards 
in the Faubourg St Martin. A strong patrol of National Guards arrived 
and interposed, and compelled the Municipal Guard to surrender their 
colours. Ten of the people made prisoners were confined in the guard- 
house of the Boulevard des Bonnes Nouvelles, which has uniformly been 
taken by the people in every emeufle. The people attacked it, disarmed 
the soldiers, Gochnened the muskets, and returned them to them, and libe- 
rated the prisoners. They carried off the flag that adorned the entrance, 
and presented it as atrophy to the 3rd Legion of National Guards. The 
5th Regiment, which joined the people in July, 1830, was in Paris during 
this affair, and again fraternized with the people. Marshal Bugeaud com- 
manded at the Rue St Denis to-day. He returned to his house under the 
protection of the National Guard! 


Resignation of Ministers. 


On Wednesday afternoon a most important scene, especially in its con- 
sequences, took place at the Chamber of Deputies. A deputation of offi- 
cers of the National Guard, the most of them belonging to the 4th Legion, 
made their way through the Place de la Concorde, where an immense 
crowd congregated, and across the bridge to the Chamber of Deputies, for 
the purpose of presenting a petition to the Chamber in favour of Reform. 
The battalion of the 10th Legion, which was on duty at the Chamber of 
Deputies, immediately took up their arms, and went to meet the approach- 
ing party by cheers. At the middle of the Pont dela Concorde the two 
columns met. General Trezel, the Minister of War, who accompanied 
the battalion of the 10th Legion, addressed the advancing party, and re- 
monstrated with them on the unconstitutional nature of their proceedings, 
and the commander of the 10th declared he would not allow the petition- 
ers to pass. M. Odillon Barrot and M. Garnier Pages then went forward 
for the purpose of communicating with the advancing party, but on some 
represeNtations being made to them, they thought it wise to retire, and 
the petition was consequently not presented. M. Vavin, the deputy of 
the 11th arrondissement of Paris, then rose in his | pens and in the name 
of himself and the other deputies of Paris, addressed some questions to the 
Minister of the Interior, with respect to the events of which Paris is at 
the present moment the theatre. M. Guizot, who had shortly before en- 
tered the Chamber, immediately rose and said—* 1 have nothing to say at 
the present moment tothe interpellations of the honourable member. The 
King has sent for Count Mole, who is empowered to form a ministry.” 
(Loud cries of “* Bravo” and cheers followed this announcement, which 
appeared to annoy M. Guizot.) He then continued, ‘*We are not to be pre- 
vented by such manifestations as those I now hear, as long as we remain 
in office, which will be till our successors are appointed, from doing our 
duty. We shall consider ourselves answerable for all that may happen. 
We shall act in everything we do according to our best judgement and our 
consciences, and according to what we consider the interest of the coun- 
try.” After some interruption created by this announcement, M. Odillon 
Barrot rose, and said—In consequence of the situation of the Cabinet, I 
demand the adjournment of the proposition which I made yesterday [the 
impeachment]. (Loud cries of ‘* Yes, yes,’ and * No, no’’) I will sub- 
mit to the decision of the Chamber on the point. (No, no.) M. Dupin 
then rose and said—The first thing necessary for the capital is peace. It 
must be relieved from anarchy. Every one knows the spirit ot July ex- 
ists yet. Homage has been done to the rest of the nation. But the people 
must know that its deliberations must not be on the public way- 
The assemblages must cease. I do not see how the ministry who are pro. 
visionally charged with the public affairs, can occupy themselves at the 
same time in re-establishing order, and with the care of their own safety. 
I demand the adjournment of the provision presented yesterday. (Loud 
cries of * No, no.””) M. Guizot—As long as the Cabinet shall be entrusted 
with public affairs, it will make the law respected. The Cabinet sees no 
reason why the Chamber shoul suspend its labours. The Crown at the 
present moment is using its prerogative. That prerogative must be res- 
pected. As long as the Cabinet is upon these benches, no business need 
remain suspended The President then put the vestion as to the adjourn- 
ment of M. Odillon Barrot’s proposition. About one hundred members 
of the Opposition supported the adjournment ; the whole of the Conserva- 
tives were against it. The Chamber immediately rose in great agitation. 
When M. Guizot was entering the Chamber, before announcing his resig- 
nation, the 10th Legion of the National Guard on duty saluted him with 
** A bas Guizot,” * Vive Louis-Philippe.” M. Guizot looked annoyed, and 
passed on without making any remark. A minute afterwards, M. Muret 
(de Bort) came out of the Chamber, and announced that M. Guizot and his 
colleagues were out of office. The announcement was received with loud 
cheers, and immediately spread like wildfire. In less than half an hour 
it was known all over Paris. 


Thursday.—Abdication of Louis Philippe. 


A little before noon, a formal proclamation, the authenticity of which 
could not be doubted, was posted to the following effect: 
CITIZENS OF PARIS, 
** You are ordered to discontinue firing. M. Thiers and O. Barrot are 
charged with the formation of anew cabinet. A dissolution of parliament 
will take place, and an appeal be made to the country. 


‘General Lamoriciere is appointed commandant of the National 
Guards. 


(Signed,) Tuiers, O. Barrot, DuverGier, p’HAauRANNE, LaMoni- 
CIERE. 

It was after the publication of this notification that the most disastrous 
event during the whole of the movement took place. The proclamation 
did not seem to satisfy the people, who proceeded forthwith to greater acts 
of violence than hed hitherto been attempted. An attempt was made on 
the Finance Minister’s residence at eleven o’clock, which failed. The Pa- 
lais Royal was attached at twelve o'clock by the people, and taken by them 
at half-past one after a sanguiuary contest, no less than 500 being stated 
to have fallen. General de Lamoriciere is said to have been seriously 
wounded in his efforts to restore order. The Palais Royal was sacked, and 
the throne burned. An attack was made at one o’clock on the Palace of 
the Tuileries, The King abdicated infavour of the Count de Paris, and 
at one o’clock, left the Palace of the Tuileries, escorted by a party of the 
cavalry of the national guards, and several regiments of regular cavalry. 
Phe carriages went by the Quays to the barrier of Passy. 

Passing through the Place de la Concorde, towards Neuilly, the Duchess 


triumphed from that moment, and the doom of the minis~| of Orleans went with her son to the chambers, dressed in deep mourning, 


to place herself and her son under the protection of the deputies, The 
chambers declared themselves sitting in permanence. It was proposed by 
Odillon Barrot that a regency should be formed under the Duchess of Or- 
leans until the Count de Paris should come of age. This was rejected 
and a republic insisted on, 


, 


provisional government, composed as we have stated, was accepted by the 
chamber. Garnier Pages had, it was stated, been made mayor of Paris, 

Meanwhile the Tuileries, which were in possession of the pours. were 
given up to the national guards. Part of the furniture had been thrown 
out of the windows and burnt. A procession of persons in blouses and 
armed were to be seen carrying the tirone from the throne-room of the 
Tulleries on their shoulders in triumph, and singing the Marseillaise. The 
people had penetrated intothe cellars of the Tuileries, and distributed the 
wine. 

Not asoldier was to be seen. The troops of the line had fraternized 
with the national guard and the national guard with the people. All in- 
tercourse between the two sides of the river were cut off, but firing was 
going on up to the last moment. 

The Hotel des Affaires Etrangeres had been turned into an ambulance for 


the wounded, and the people, dipping their fingers in the blood, had writ- 
ten along the walls 2 mort Guizot, 


; Panis, Friday. 9 A.M. 

- Republic has been proclaimed. The King and his family are gone 
to ku. 

The provisional government already appointed has been confirmed, The 
following are ministers, Dupont de \Eure, President; Lamartine, Foreign 
Affairs; Arago, Marine ; Ledru Rollin, Ivterior ; Marie, Public Works; 
Carnot, Public Instruction ; Bethmont, Commerce; Lamoriciere, War 3 
Garnier Pages, confirmed as Mayor of Paris; Cavaignac, Governor of Al- 
giers; Decourtrias. Commandant of the National Guard. 

All communication by railway and diligence is suspended. The station 
of the Northern railway has been burnt. It is impossible to get out of Paris 
by that line, All was tranquil in the quarter of the Tuileries, 

Half-past nine o'clock. 

The following notice has just been published :— 

In the name of the Sovereign people. 

Citizens—The provisional Government has just been installed ; it is 
composed, by the will of the people, of the citizens Frederick Arago, 
Louis Blane, Marie, Lamartine, Flocon, Ledru Rollin, Recur, Marast, Al- 
bert—to watch over the execution of the measures which will! be taken by 
Government the will of the people has chosen for delegates in the de- 
partment of the police the citizens of Conssidiere and Sobrier. The same 
sovereign will of the people hes designated the citizen Et. Arago to 
the Direction General of the Post-Office. 

As first execution of the orders given by the provisional Government, 
it is advised that the bakers, or furnishers of provisions of Paris, keep 
their shops open to all those who may have occasion for them. 

It is expressly recommended to the people not to quit theirarms, their 
positions, or their revolutionary attitude. They bave often been de- 
ceived by treason ; itis important that they should not give opportani- 
ties to attacks as criminal as they are terrible. 

The following order has also just been issued~ 

In the name of the French people. 

It is interdicted to the members of the Ex-Chamber of Peers to meet. 

Paris, 24th February. 

DUPONT (de l’Eure, 
LAMARTINE MARIE. 
LEDRU ROLLIN. ARAGO. 

[Ex-Chamber of peers is rather significant]. 

| Paris this morning is perfectly quiet, but the shops are closed, and the 
streets barricaded as before. 

The people crowd the streets, and are preparing to go to attack the 
Castle of Vincennes. 

Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte set out for Paris from London om 
Saturday morning. 


AD CREMIEUX. 


—_——<@—_—_ 


Kuiperial Parliament. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH ROME. 


House of Lords, Feb. 18th. 
The House of Lords, yesterday, proceeded with the Diplomatic Rela- 
tions with Rome Bill. An amendment suggested by the Duke of 
Wellington, substituting the title « Sovereign of the Roman States’’ for 
that (ol Soversign Pontiff,” was adopted by Lord Lansdowne and 
the House. 





The Earl of EGLINTOUN proposed an amendment prohibiting the 
reception of any ecclesiastic as the accredited Minister of the Pope in this 
couutry: a smart discussion arose. The Marquis of Lansdowne thought 
that the right to refuse any Minister who might be distasteful to the 
Crown ought to be left, in the case of the Pope as in that of any other 
foreign sovereign, to her Majesty and the Government. The cZarl of 
Aberdeen said that the amendment could not be rejected without incur- 
ring the danger of grave consequences, and deprecated the presence of an 
ecclesiastic as the Pope’s Nuncio in this country. Lord Stanley and 
Lord Beaumont supported the amendment. The Earl of Sbhrewsbary 
demanded perfect diplomatic reciprocity. The Duke of Wellington 
suggested another amendment, leaving the question still open to the dis- 
cretion of Government. At last the House divided ; and Lord Bglin- 
toun’s amendment wae carried against Ministers, by 67 to 64. 

Another amendment suggested by the Duke of Wellington was adopt- 
ed, ir the shape of an addition, a8 follows :— 

“‘ Whereas it has been enacted and declared, in the provisions of yari- 
ous ancient laws of this realm, that the Sovereign thereof, actin by and 
with the advice and under the authority of both Houses of Par iament, 
is the sole and supreme head and governor of all matters, ecclesiastical 
aad civil, within this realm or elsewhere, the dominions of the Crown of 
England ; and the same acts contain provisions having for their objects to 
control, regulate, and restrain the acts, conduct, and relations of the sub- 
jects of this realm with Foreign Powers upon the said matters; and 
whereas it is essential to the welfare of these realms that the said provi- 
sions as to the crown and government thereof, should be invariabl 
maiatained, and it is expedient, nevertheless, to remove any doubts whic 
may exist as to the competence of her Majesty, her heirs amd successors, 
to establish diplomatic relations with the Sovereign of the Roman State.” 

The bill passed through Committee; to be reported on Monday. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


House of Commons, Feb. 10. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL rose to make the Financial statement; he 
rapidly surveyed the commercial distress caused by the scarcily, the high 
price of corn, &c. ; its effect on trade, on the social conditiun of the peo- 
ple ; on the Excise,and on the sources of the revenue generally. Mr. 
Haskisson had remarked, in 1817, that after a great famine a falling-off 
often per cent. in the revenue ought not to be made a subject of wonder. 
Lord John aiso reminded the House, that in the last statement made 
by Mr. Goulburn before he went out of office, he only took some of his 
estimates for three quarters of the year to which his speech applied. 
That circumstance, with some others, had transferred L»28,000 which 
ought properly to have been included in the expenditure of that year, to 
the expenditure of the following year, 1847-8 ; apparently augmenting a 
deficit which was really no more than L304.000. Lord John also took 
credit for the increase of revenue derived from the alteration of the Su- 
gar-duties, which yielded L3,574,000 in 1845 and 14,414,000 in 1847. 
‘The balance-sheet of the past year was presented on the 3d of February 
1848. From that it appeared that there was an excess of expenditure 
over income during the last year of L2,956,683 : but in that sum was to 
be included 11,525,000, granted for the relief of distress in lreland, and 
L.450,000, the remaining China-money, which was stopped at the Ca 
of Goo Hope on its road to England and epplied to the parposes of the 
Caffre war. The real excess would be L981,683. 

Lord John recited the estimate made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for the past year, and stated the produce, partly estimated for the 
remainder of the year tothe Sth of April 1848. The Customs, estima- 
ted to produce L20,000,000, had only produced L19,774,000 ; the Excise, 
estimated at 113,700,000, produced L13,340,000 ; Stamps, estimated at 
L7,500,000, produced L7,150,000 ; Taxes, estimated at L4,270,000, pro- 
daced L4340,000; Property tax, estimated at L5,300,000, produced 
15,450,000 ; Post-oflice, estimated at 845,000, produced 923,000 ; 
Crown Lands, estimated at L.120,000, produced L60,000: Miscellaneous, 
esiimated at L330,000, produced L325 000; the whole estimate, calcu- 
lated at 152,060,000, had produced L51,362,060. Referriag to some of 
the more important items, Lord John Russeli stated that there had been 
an increase in the prodace of du'ies on molasses, sugar, rum, and tobac- 
co; but, on the otuer band, there nad been a decrease in the revenue de 
rived trom the duties on corn, timber, wine, malt, and spirits. 

The estimated expenditure for tue year euding on tho 5th of April 1848 





was 151,576,000; but the excess ou the Navy Estimates bas been L135,- 


Wi 000, on the interest on the Loau L.280,000, and interes: on Exchequer Bills 
Between four and five o'clock it is stated tl * £142,000. 


The exvenditure actually voted for the year 1847-3, inclu- 
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ding several sums which were not contained inthe budget, was 
52,315,709; the estimated receipts to which he had alluded were 
151,362,060 ; leaving a deficiency of L953,649. 

Lord John stated the estimate of the revenue for the year commencing 
on the 5th of April 1848 and ending on the 5th April 1849— 


Customs... 22. woccce cone coccee coccee cone ceccees £19,750,000 
DD,» nan coneck 5e0est 06eebe 000200 988 eeeeeee- 13,000,000 
Stage-coaches...-..---- -----+ +++ seers cone eeee 500,000 
Stamps ...... .----- --- 20 eee ee cere ee cn enon enee 7,200,000 
TAOS... s cc cons ceccce cc cces tec wes coce cocwce teers 4,340 000 
Tmcome-tax.. once .-ccoe coce cccces once cece cccccs 5,200,000 
Post-office... . 022 cc cccs coccce ccs cccccces cccoss 900,000 
Grown lends.c<ocs ccccce cocees coccee cece cecccen 60,000 
Miscellaneous. ..-.. .----+ «eee eee eee eee in eid del 300,000 


making a total amount of 51,250,000/. Taking the expenditure voted at 
52,315,709/., and the estimated receipt of revenue for the next year at 
51,250,000/, there would therefore be a defieiency of 1,065,709/., that is 





sent, to take a grant of 150,000/. to lay the foundation of this Militia 
force. 

L ord John stated the whole expenditure which he contemplated for 
the year ending the 5th of April 1849, as fullows— 




















on the supposition that the expenditure would be the same in 1848-9 as iu 
1847-8. But there was at present a sum of 245,500/. due for the expen-. 
diture of the Navy for the year ending in April 1847; there was also a | 
sum of 1,100,000/. to be paid for the expenses ef the Caffre war; and, ; 
taking these two sums, together with the deficiency which he had alrea- 
dy mentioned, there would be a deficiency of 2,411,209/. 

Now he had been desirous to lay this condition of the finances at an | 
early period before the House, in order that it might take it into the! 
fullest consideration, and might resolve upon that course which was 
most fitting to the interests and the credit of the nation, Various courses 
Were open to the House ; and all he had to do was to state the course 
which appeared to the Government to be best; leaving it to be decided 
by the deliberate judgment of the House, whether what Ministers propo- 
sed was most fitting, or whether any other course would be more condu- 
cive to the welfare of the country. 

It is obvious that deficiency must be met either by taxation or by great 
reductions in the Army and Navy. Extreme opinions had been ex- 

out of doors on the defences of the country. On the one hand, 
t had been stated that Foreign Powers, especially France, were making 
great preparations; that there might be war—invasion ; and that our 
preparations were inadequate to meet this danger. On the other hand, it 
was said that there was every prospect of peace ; that the inclinations of 
Foreign Powers were friendly; that invasion was most improbable ; and 
that our naval and military estimates wers extravagantly high. In stat- 
ing the views of the Government on these discordant opinions, he wished 
to guard himself against the supposition that there was anything in the 
present state of our relations with France which threatened the rupture 
of peace. “Sir, no man in this House can be more persuaded than I 
am of the advantage to this country, to all the countries of Europe, to 
all the world—the advantages and the benefits of peace. I,am impressed, 
likewise, with the advantage to both those countriss of friendly rela‘ions 
with France ; and no one is more anxious than I am that the relations of 
these two powerful countries ,both possessing representative snd consti. 
tutional governments, both having had enough of what is called ‘ glory’ 
to satisfy those who are most gone for reputation may henceforth be 
of the most amicable—I could wish them to be of the most iutimate 
character.” ( Cheers.) 

He wished to guard himself upon another point. A foreign writer, 
animated by the most kindly feelings towards England, had described 
the Duke of Wellington as having made a pamphleteering reply to the 
Prince de Joinville. Nothing could be more foreign to the intentions of 
the Duke of Wellington. Nothing had given that illustrious individual 

eater pain than the publication of sentiments which he had confiden- 
ally expressed to a brother officer. The Duke of Wellington, as was 
and is his duty, had communicated to the Government of the country that 


Pi ine scs canonewens £27 ,778,000 
Unfunded Debt.............. 752,600 
es £28,530,600 
Consolidated Fund charges.... 2,750,000 
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54,596,500 

Now, it would be idle and presumptuous to say that the country would 
at once return to a state of prosperity ; yet they might look forward to 
an improved condition of commerce and manufactures. They might ex- 
pect an improvement of income, and a dim inution of expenditure occa- 
sioned by the Caffre war, which Sir Harry Smith said was now at an end 
Lord John therefore thought that only a temporary increase of taxation 
would be required. He proposed that they should continue the income- 
tax, which would expire in April next, for five years, and increase its 
amount from 7d. ¢o 1s. inthe pound, or from 3 to 5 per cent for the next 
two years. (Loud ironical cheers.) Considering the distress of Ireland 
and the efforts which its landlords and tenants are making to relieve it— 
though in justice we have a right to impose this tax upon Ireland as well 
as upon England—(Loud Cheers.)—admitting fully the justice of that 
course, Ministers considered that this was not the moment—( Bursts of 
laughter, cries of “ Oh,oh !” and cheers from different parts of the house.) 
He begged honourable gentlemen to consider, thatif they checked the 
exertions in Ireland they would check also the returning prosperity of 
the United Kingdom. He proposed to take the Property-tax exactly as 
it was rroposed of late years, on the same principles as those on which it 
was proposed by Mr. Pitt, on which it was increased by Lords Grenville 
and Lansdowne, and on which it was imposed and defended in 1842 by 
Sir Robert Peel. (Laughter.) 

Lord John drew attention to the large reduction of duties which had 
taken place of late years on articles of consumption by great bodies of th 
people. There had been taken off taxes on salt, candles, coals, leather, bee® 
and cider, glass, sugar, butter and cheese, grainand meal, amounting tot 
10,543 6727. in late years; andthe whole amountof annual taxes on arti- 
cles of taxation taken off since the peace amounted to 39,705,341/. The 
result of his scheme would be this: the expenditure being 54,5965001., 
and the income 51,250,0002., he proposed to make up the deficiency by the 
increase of the Income-tax, which he estimated to prodace 3,590,000! He 
also proposed to remit the highly injurious duties on copper ore, which 
were imposed in 1842, and produced 41,0007. When those duties were re- 
mitted, ne should have a surplus of income over expenditure, amounting 
to 113,0007. In another year, he trusted that the surplus would be 
largely increased by the cessation of the expense occasioned by the Caffre 
war and it might then be applied to the reduction of those taxes which 
press most heavily on the elastic springs of industry. It was not in his 
power at present to propose any such reduction. He had taken that which 
some considered the odious path of duty ; and heshould conclude by ex- 
pressing his conviction, that, by adoptinghis suggestions, they would res- 





which he conceived to be a deficiency in our defences ; but in so doing 
nothing was further from his wish than to make any public appeal, or in 
any way to inflame or exasperate relations between England and other 
countries. No one could dispute, however, continued Lord John, that 
this country might be involved in war. Since the peace of 1815, disputes 
between this country, the United States, Russia, and France, had been 
allayed only by great forbearance on both sides. However tranquil, 
therefore, the atmosphere might be at present, there might be at any time 
an unforeseen storm; and he wasthe more convinced of that circum- 
stance when he recollected that Mr. Pitt in 1792 anticipated a long con- 
tinuance of peace. It must be borne in mind, that in the lest three hun- 
dred years the elements on various occasions had been our friends, and 
ae against us, prepared with the most zealous care, had been 
defeated only by adverse winds. The science and skill of late years had 
enabled seaman to traverse the sea against winds and tides ; and that cir- 
cumstance might induce hostile powers to consider this country more 
open to invasion. Under a King who isa sincere lover of peace, since 
1833, the active preparations and increase of the naval force of France 
had been very extensive. Lord John read returns to the French Cham- 
bers: the number of seamen had increased from [8,000 to 29,000 ; vessels 
at sea, from 153 to 216 ; steamers, from 66 to 120; the expenditure from 
2,280,0007. to 3,902,000/. ; the whole sum for the French Army and Navy 
in 1849 is 23,817,8002. Several of the French steamers are of such a size 
that they each carry from 1,000 to 1,500 men. ; 

Preparations have not been wanting on our side. Since 1835, we have in- 
creased the number of our seamen from 26,000 to 43,000 men; of our sol- 
diers, from 100,991 to 138 769; and of our ordnance, from 8,252 to 14,294; 
making an increase of 60,321 upon our military force inthe whole. Besides, 
the late Government had organized 15,000 soliers of the line as pensioners. 
The present Government had formed a force of 9,809 men of the workmen 
in the dockyards, who, as infantry and artillery, are ia possession of, and 
know how to work, 1,080 guns. A plan has been carried into effect for 
drilling and organising the Coast Guard, and for keeping a supplemental 
force in case the services of the Coast Guard should be wanted elsewhere ; 
which would supply aforce of 6,000 men. Lord John showed thatthe 
charge of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, for the defence of the country, 
had increased from £11,730,073 in 1835 to £17,340,096 in 1847. Lord 
Jobn then called the attention of the House to our condition as regards the 
Navy. He pro to make an increase of £164,000 upon the Naval 
Estimates ; but of thatsum only £70,000 would go to the real increase of 
our naval expenditure ; £94,000 being for expenditure not naval. He read 
aletter of Lord Auckland to himself, describing in detail the various ships 
which he intended to keepin commission, and in different degrees of pre- 
paration, during the present year. It was proposed to have a reserve of 
steamers at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Cork, and Sheerness. To the Ma- 
rines would be added 1,500 men ; 1,500 had been added last year. With 
regard to the defences of our ports and dockyards, their deficiencies had 
attraeted the attention of the late Government, which had given orders for 
their examination. The subject had been too long neglected ; but since 
the year 1844, £262,000 had been expended on the works for the defence 
of Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Davenport, Pembroke, Sheerness, and the 
Thames; and they were now, in the opinion of the Duke of Wellington 
and the Master of the Ordnance, ina satisfactory state. Returning to 
the Army, he said, that although Ministers did not propose to increase 
its force by a single man, yet tbe number of soldiers in the UnitedKing- 
dom would be increased by the return this year of 5,000 men, if not more, 
from India; so that in the course of the summer he expected that we 
should have a force of 60,000 men in the British Islands. As compared 
with the year 1835, this would be an increase of 20,000 men. The in- 
crease on the estimate for the Army was £43,000 only. Government pro- 
posed to make a much larger increase in the Ordnance Estimates. It was 
obvious that while we could make arapid increase in our infantry, we 
could not make an increase of our erillery in less than eighteen months 

ortwo years. It was therefore proposed to increase the grant for the Or- 
dnance by a’sum of £245,000. The whole increase on the Military, Neval, 
and Ordnance Estimates would be £358,000. 

There was another species of force respecting which a measure would 
be laid before the House in the course of the present session. In consid- 
ering the question of national defence, it is necessary to take into calcu- 
lation the chance, however remote, of an enemy’s landing on our shores; 
and in that case our force of 60,000 men would not altogether sutfice to 
one Geld the dockyards, and other points of defence, andto supply troops for 

@ field. In former times the country looked for defence to what was the 
favourite force of one of the greatest men the vountry ever produced, Lord 
Chatham: he meant the Militia. There were, however, difficulties on that 
subject now, which did not formerly exist. If you were to allow men to 
serve by substitute, it was probable, from the migratory habits of our 
labouring population, that the substitate would not be forthcoming when 
he was wanted ; and if you were to refuse permission to serve by substi- 
tite, you would place parties under military service who had hitherto- 
been exempt from it. He should propose a measure to meet those difli- 
culties. “If it be practicable, I believe it to be right, as Tam sure it is 
useful, to have a portion of people trained to the use of arms, and 
capable, on the breaking out of bostilites of being marchedto any point 
at which their services might be required.” But if the House should 
come to the conciusion that a Militia force was not desirable, then it mus 
consider, next yesr, whether it would not be expedient to make an ad- 





tore the commercial credit of the oountry, preserve the public faith unim- 
paired, and would run no danger of seeing the empire insulted or injured 
by any power whatever. 

Lord John moved two resolutions, embodying his plan for augmenting 
the Income-tax ; stating that he should take the sense of the house upon 
them oa Monday s’ennight. 

A long and desultory debate ensued. Almost all the speakers expressed 
dismay and reprobations. 

Mr. HUME asked whether they were all mad, that in a time of increas- 
ing distress among manufacturers they should propose increased taxation? 
He should undoubtedly propose reduction in our establishments, to meet 
the excess of expenditure. 

Mr. BANKES, the Marquis of GRANBY, Mr. G. R. ROBINSON, 
and Mr. NEWDIGATE, saw in the disastrious state of the finances the 
result of free trade. ' 

Mr. OSBORNE believed that ifthere had been a regularly-organized 
Opposition, such a financial statement would never have been made—i 
would have been the death-warrantof any Administration: Sir Robert 
Peel was now avenged for Lord John’s speeches against his Income-tax, 
Mr, Osborn, thought they might have increased efficiency of national forces 
with their present expenditure, 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL hoped that the Income-tax would at least be 
more justly distributed. 

Colone! SIBTHORP was surprised at no amount of hypccrisy, duplici- 
ty, or tergiversation, from the Treasury bench. 

Mr. FRANCIS BARING could not concur in a proposition which re- 
cognized the Income-tax as a permanent impost; andhe called the House 
to its duty of investigating the votes proposed by Government with some- 
what more rigid attention to economy than had been the practice. 

Mr. DISRAELI effused one of his most animated criticisms on the for- 
midable recurrence of a Whig deficit; on Sir Robert Peel’s plausible pro- 
fessions that the Income-tax should be only temporary , on the result ofthe 
Reformed Parliament—constantly increasing expenditure ; on free trade, 
that great principle which inflicts 5 per cent Income-tax upon us ; on Mr. 
Cobden’s perpetual peace, copied from St. Pierre, Rousseau, and Robes- 
pierre, that “ apostle of perpetual peace.” and followed by M. Cremieux’s 
anticipation of * liberty, eq iality, and fraternity,” that motto of the Jaco- 
bin banner. 

Mr. COBDEN characterized Lord John’s speech as a menace to France, 
and enforced the policy of reducing theestablishments to the level of income 
by means of slashing retrenchments. Mr. BRIGHT followed. 

Some few speakers supported Lord John. Sir CHARLES WOOD defen- 
ded the Ministeral scheme. Mr. MONCKTON MILNES extended to 
them the egisof his goodnatured apolgeticss Sir ROBZRT INGLIS 
gave his general concurrence. 

In his defensive speech, Sir CHARLES WOOD declared his beliefthat 
when the Income-tax was voted in 1845, no man really believed that there 
was any prospect of its being taken off; and as to the addition oi two per 
cent now proposed fur two years only, he would not make any promise, as 
he did not wish to be taunted with it hereafter. 

_ Lord PALMERSTON wound up the debate with a few pacific observa- 
tions ; inferring from the long duration of peaceits still longer contin- 
uance. 

The Committee voted 8,000,000]. out of the Consolidated Fund towards 
the supply granted to her Majesty ; and ordered Lord Jon Russell’s reso- 
lutions to be reported. 


EMIGRANT SHIPS. 
House of Commons, Feb, 21. 

On Monday, Mr. LABOUCHERE moved the second reading of the 
Passenger Bill. 

Mr. HUME observed that the mortality on the whole number of emi- 
poe = last season had reached up to 17 or 18 per cent; the deaths 

eing in many cases from fever. He was glad that means were now 
proposed for mitigating this terrible state of things. It would be well 
to simplify the present law by repealing the existing acts, and passing a 
single one containing all the law. 

r. LABOUCHERE said that the bill would provide that every emi- 
gant ship should contain a Government superintendent, bound to enforce 
the requisitions of the law. It was total, impracticable that this person 
should always be a qualified surgeon. The cost of this officer would be 
a salary of twenty pounds, and a shilling per head on taking out the emi- 
grants, to be paid by the vessel’s owner. Government would bring their 
officer back at theirownexpense. The bill effected very numerous al- 
terations in the law ; and it would have been unsafe to add to the diffi. 
culty in carrying itin time to be of use this season, if it had been made 
a consolidating as well as an enacting bill. He had no objection to with- 
draw it after the third reading, and make it a consolidating bill, on the 
understanding it should be unopposed. 

Mr. WAKLEY maintained, that among the three Medical Colleges of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and their 17,000 qualified surgeons, there 
could be no difficulty in finding sufficient and efticieat superintendents, 
if an adequate remuneration was offered, instead of the paltry allowance 
of some thirty pounds per voyage. 

Eventually, the bill was read a second time, and referred to a Commit- 
tee up-stairs, 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES AGAIN, 





dition to the Regular Army of the country. He proposed, for the pre- 


There was another financial debate in the House of Commons 25 Feb. 
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Sir Charles Wood moved that the House resolve iuto a Committee of Sup- 
ply, for the purpose of voling 1,100,000/. to defray the extraordinary ex- 
penses of the Caflre war, and 245,410/. 19s. 7d. for Navy excess in 1846 7. 
Mr. Hume moved as an amendment, that it was expedient that the ex- 
penditure of the country should be curtailed, not only to render an in- 
crease of taxation unnecessary, but to admit of a reduction of its present 
large amount. The Whig Ministers were assailed, by Mr. Osburne, Mr. 
Wakley and others for their bulky Estimates—for doubling, in office, 
taxes which out of office they execrated—for their incompetency to deal 
with the finances of the country, &c. &c. Mr. Ward, Lord John Russell, 
and Sir Charles Wood, defended their Ministry, as much as they have done 
throughout this week. The most effective representation was that by 
Mr. Ward, that the large Naval expediture is for the completion of perma 
nent wotks—a sinking of capital which will very shortly cease. Mr. 
Hume's amendment was negatived, by 157 to 59. 

The House went intoCommittee. Sir CHARLES WOOD proposed a 
vote of L.1,1000,000 for the expenses of the Caffre war. Mr. HUME’S 
amendment—that the Chairman do report progcess—led to anvther con- 
test, but was negatived, by 252 to 61. 

Another contest on the vote of L245,410 for excess for Naval expendi- 
ture to 31st March, 1847 : vote affirmed without division. 

The Committee on the Jewish Dieabilities Bill was postponed till Mon- 
day week ; aud the adjourved debate vn Mr. Anstey’s motion till Wed- 
nesday next. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of HARDWICKE made a speech against 
free trade, and moved for a Select Committee on the Navigation-laws. 
Earl GREY saw no advantage in the Committee, but would not oppose 
the motion. It was affirmed, 


—_—p——_ 
AUSTRIA AND THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


Copies of four despatches interchanged by Prince Metternich and 
Lord Palmerston, in autumn last, on the then rising fermentations of the 
Italian States, have been published this week. The first is addressed 
by the Austrian Miuister to his Ambassador at this Court, Count Die- 
trichstein: it is dated the 2d, and was communicated to Lord Palmer- 
ston on the llth of August. The writer presumes that the position of 
the Central States of Italy had already engaged the attention of the Court 
of London, and entertains no doubt of the accord of that Court with the 
Austrian Cabinet on the subject. He then says— 

“The Emperor wishes to explain his sentiments on this occasion with 
the frankness with which he has been accustomed to address the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, and desires to know the determination of that 
Government on the state of things which his Imperial Majesty considers 
a proper basis for the fature. 

“Italy is a geographical expression. The Italian peninsula is compo- 
sed of sovereign states, mutually independent. The existence and the 
territorial limits of these states are founded upon principles of public 
general right, and guaranteed by political acts of undoubted authority. 
The Emperor, for his part, is resolved to respect those rights, and to 
contribute all in his power to their maintenance. 

“ You will communicate, M. le Comte, this despatch to the Chief Sec- 
retary of State, and beg of him to explain the views of the Court of Lon 
don respecting the nature of those guarantees under which the positions 
of the Sovereigns who reiga in Italy are placed.” 

The second despatch was accompanied by another of the same date, 
addressed also to the Austrian Ambassador, amplifying the first. It 
states that Italy is delivered up to a revolutionary movement under the 
guidance of political sects that have for years threatened the states— 

“ These sects,” it continues, “ require @ single political head, or at least 
a federatio of states placed under the control of a central supreme 
power. An Italian monarchy does not enter into their plans. An ab- 
straction of Utopian Radicalism is the advance which they contemplate. 
No possible king of such a monarchy exists on either side of the Aips. It 
is towards the creation of a federative republic, after the model of 
North America or of Switzerland, that their beeee are led, 

“The Emperor our august master does not pretend to be an Italian 
power. He contents himself with being the chief of his own empire. 
Some parts of his empire extend beyond the Alps. He desires te main- 
tainthem. Beyond them he demands no actual possession; he but wish- 
es to defend his own. Such, M. !’Ambassadeur, are the views of his 
Imperial Majesty ; they ought to be the views of any Government that 
wishes to maintain its rights and respect its duties. 

“We place a great question of the day on the broadest political basis 
We wish to know ifthe great guardians of political peace partake our 
views. We pretend to no social or governmental polemics ; bit we speak 
of that which is equally valuable to kings and to people, and which 
must before long decide the peace of Europe.” 

The third despatch is from Lord Palmerston in reply to these two, and 
is addressed to Viscount Ponsonby. 

“Foreign Office, 12th August, 1847. 


My Lord—Count Dietrichstein read to me yesterday despatches ad- 
dressed to him by Prince Metternich about the affairs of Italy. 

‘* The first of these despatches expresses the wish of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment to know whether her Majesty’s Government admit the princi. 
ple that the state of possession established in Italy by the treaty of Vien- 
na ought to be maintained, and it also declares the determination of the 
Emperor of Austria to defend her Italian territories against any attack. 
The eecond despatch relates to a schemes which the Cabinet of Vienna 
supposes to be entertained by some parties in [taly, to unite the greater 
part of Italy in one federal republic ; and the despatch at the same time 
explains reasons—social, political, and geographical—which, in the opin- 
ion of the Austrian Government, mustrender such a scheme impracticable. 

“ [ have now to instruct your Excellency, in reply tothe inquiry con- 
tained in the fizst of the above-mentioned despatches, to assure Prince 
Metternich, that her Majesty’s Government are of opinion thar the stipu 
lations and engagements of the treaty of Vieuna ought to be adhered to 
in Italy, as well as in all other parts of Europe to which they apply : and 
that no change can properly be made inthe territorial arrangements which 
were established by that treaty without the consent and concurrence of 
all the powers who were parties to it. This opinion her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have had occasion not along ago to express to the Cabinet of Vi- 
enua, and this opinion her Majesty’s Government stili entertain. 

“But her Majesty’s Government are glad to think that it does not at 
present appear to be likely that any events will happen in Italy to which 
the principle involved in that opinion would practically apply ; for her 
Majesty’s Government are not aware that any European power or state 
meditates any attack upon or invasion of the territories of any Italian 
state; and therefore her Majesty’s Government fully sharing that legitimate 
sense of the right of possession which leads the Government of Austria to 
declare its determination to defend the Emperor's Italian possessions, yet 
hope and trust that no event is at preseat impending which would render,it 
necessary that this determination should be carried into practical execution. 

“ With reference, however, to the posture of thiags in Italy, her Ma- 
testy’s Government would wish to observe that there is another right 
besides that of self-defence and self-maintenance which is inherent in in- 
dependent sovereignty ; and that is the right which belongs to the so- 
vereign power in every state to make such reforms and internal improve- 
ments as may be judged by such sovereign power proper to be made, and 
conducive to the wellbeing of the people whom it governs. a 

“ That right it appears that some of the Sovereigasof Italy are now wil: 
ling and prepared to exercise; and her Majesty’s Governmext woul 
wane that the Government of Austria may think fit to employ that great 
political influence which Austria legitimately possesses 1n Italy witha 
a to encourage and support those Sovereigns in such laudable under- 
takings. . 

Her Majesty’s Government has received no information as to the 
existence of any such scheme as that which Prince Metternich men- 
tions in his second despatch, as being planned for the purpose of unit- 
ing the new separate states of Italy in one federal republic ; and her Ma- 
jesty’s Government entirely agree with his highness in thinking, for the 
reasons which we assiga, that sach a thing could not be accomplished. 
But, on the other hand, her Majesty’s Government have been convinced, 
by information which has reached them from « great variety of quarters, 
that deep, widely-spread, and well-founded discontent, exists in a large 
portion of Italy ; and when it is considered how fall of detects and bow 
teeming with abuses ofall kinds the present oom of government in s8e- 
veral of those states, and more especielly in the Roman States and in the 
kingdom of Naples, is known to be, it cannot be surprising that such 
crying evils should generate the strongest discontent; and it is very pos- 
sible that men who feel the full intensity of the grievances under which 
they now are and have for a long series of years been suffering, and who 
see no hope of redress from their rulers, should take up any scheme, 
however wild, from which they may fancy they could derive a chance 
of relief. 

“This observation does not indeed apply with full force to the Roman 
States, because the present Pope has showna desire to adopt many of 
those much-needed reforms and improvements which, in 1832, Austria, 10 
conjunction with Great Britain, France, and Prussia, urgently advised the 
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arry into execution ; and, it may be hoped, that if the Pope is 
a Soy pasiaied by Austria and the other four Powers in removing 
the grievances of which his oes —_ long ay omer the discontent 

i rievances have created will soon die away, J 

“Sik donan other states in Italy, and more especially the kingdom of 
Naples, where reforms and improvements are required almost as much as 
jn the Roman territory ; and her Majesty’s Government would hope that, 
as no European power is more interested than Austria in preserving the in- 
ternal tranquillity of Italy, so will the great and well-known influence of 
Austria in Naples be beneficially exercised in encouraging those reforms 
and improvements which will tend to remove the discontent from which 
alone would spring any dangers by which that tranquillity is likely to be 


“Ll am, &c. PaLMeRston.” 

This despatch was followed, on the 11th of September, by the fourth now 
published, addressed to Lord Ponsonby; in which Lord Palmerston 

tes— 3 

wi Whatever reports may heve reached her Majesty’s Government as to 
the lute transactions and recent diplomatic communications in Italy, they 
are persuaded that the Government of Austria cannot contemplate or have 
authorized any proceedings at variance with the principles above mentioned 
and that neither with regard to the King of Sardinia nor with regard to the 
Pope can the Austrian Government have any intention of converting any 
measures of internal legislation or administrative reform which those So- 
vereigns may think fit to adept in their respective dominions into an occa- 
sion for any aggression whatever upon their territories or rights. Her 
Majesty’s Government, indeed, would deeply regret the o¢currenc of 
events which it would be impossible for Great Britain to view with in. 
difference. 

“ The Crowns of Great Britain and of Sardinia have long been bound 
together by the ties of faithful and intimate alliance; and Great Britain 
can never forget or repudiate claims founded upon such honourable 

rounds, . 

a The integrity of the Roman state may be considered as an essential ele- 
ment of the political independence of the Italian peninsula; end no inva- 
sion of the territory of that state could take place without leadiog to conse- 
quences of great gravity and importance.” 


———@—_ 
JENNY LIND AND MR. BUNTI. 


The action brought by Mr. Alfred Bunn against Madempise!*» Jenny 
Lind, for breach of her engagement to sing at Drury Lane Theatre, was 
tried in the Court of Queen's Bench, sitting at Guildhall, on Tuesday. 

The plaintiff's case was stated by Mr. Cockburn; who read a corres- 
pondence between the manager and the songstress. His story was sub- 
stantially as follows. Mademoiselle Lind had become celebrated through- 
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out Europe; in 1845, in the middle of a London season, Mr. Bunn start- 
ed to Berlin, procured an introduction to her from Lord Westmoreland, | 
the English Ambassador, and M. Meyerbeer the composer, and effected | 
an agreement. Mademoiselle Lind was te sing twenty times at Drary | 

Lane in the year 1845, at her choice of the seasons between the 15th of 
June aad 31st of Jaly or the 30th of September and the 15th of Novem- 
ber. The terms were to be fifty louis-d’or for each singing and half the 
net proceeds of the benefit, ths payment to be made within twenty four | 
hours after each representation. Mademoiselle Lind was to appear first | 
as Vielka in Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia: afterwards, if Mr. Bunn insist- | 
ed, as Amina in the Sonxambula. Leave was reserved to Mademoiselle | 
Lind to alter any of the terms except those relating to period and pay- | 
ment. Thisreserved power she never in any way exercised. On the 
22d February, Mademoiselle Lind wroteto Mr. Bunn, that her efforts to | 
learn English were fruitless: and that as she could not fulfil this, the prin- | 
cipal condition, she considered the agreement null. She besought Mr. 
Bunn not to credit that she was going to sing at the [talian Opera in the 
Haymarket, and gave her word of honour no more to do that, in 1845, 
than she would appear at Drury Lane. It was stated that she could then | 
already sing in four langnages, and had a singular facility of acquiring } 
foreign pronunciation. On the 20th March, Mr. Bann wrote back, that | 
he believed she was deterred from fulfilling her contract by the falsest | 
representations: he was willing to deposit ber salary with a banker be- 
fore she left Berlin: the English would be as glad to hear her sing in 
German as in English: she must keep her faith. Receiving no answer 
to this letter, in October Mr. Bunn busied himself in preparations for the 
appearance of Mademoiselle Lind. 

n the 18th of October a letter arrived, in which she definitively de- | 
elared she could not come to England. She said that she neither possess- | 
ed the personal advantages, the assurance, nor the charlatanism of the | 
other prima donnas, and feared the ordeal of an English stage : the lan- | 
guage too remained an insuperable obstacle. She said she had been 
surprised into the agreement ; and she concluded by asking Mr. Bunn, 
in the name of humanity and generosity,to give her back her agreement. 
Mr. Buna replied in a letter angrily accusing the lady of evasion and 
violation of contract ; and complaining of expenses already incurred ; 
but offering, that if she would not appear at the Italian Opera-house in 
London next August, and would pay such a sum as would cover heavy 
expenses and in some measure compensate him, he would annul the 
contract. ‘ If you fail so to do,” he said, “I shall cause the whole mat- 
ter to be laid before his Majesty the King of Prussia ; who is too good 
to suffer au English subject to be defrauded by any one paid by the 
Prussian Government. I shall also commence an action at law in Berlin 
(where the contract was made,) and another in England whenever you 
land here.” Mr. Bunn’s counsel presumed that Mademoiselle Lind 
threw herself free in expectation of coming to the Italian Opera in 
1846. When she did come in 1847, the present action was brought for , 
10,0002. damages. 

_ The defendant was represented by the Attorney-General and Sir Fred- 
rick Thesiger; Sir John Jervis stating the case. Among other pleas, it 
was alleged that Mademoiselle was to appear first as Vielka in Meyer- 
beer's German opera; it was the plaintiff's duty to procure the opera- 
music and put it before her to be learnt; the opera, however, has never 
been printed, published, or sold; and plaintiff did not give her the music 
for learning. 

Evidence was given by Mr. Fitzball, that he had been paid by Mr. Bunn 
£150 for translating and adapting The Camp of Silesia; and by Mr. 
Dann, of the profits of Drury Lane when “ full” during the engagement 
ofa “ great attraction.” The house holds £650 per night at present 
prices when full. The expenses, including Mademoiselle Lind’s salary, 
would have been £200 per night. The net profits during Malibran’s en- 
Sagement were from £4,000 to £5,000 for thirty-five nights. 

Mr. Justice Erle left it the Jury to say whether the plaintiff could have 
performed all that it was his duty to perform if the defendant had come 

Over and offered to sing. Verdict for the plaintiff—damages £2,500. 


Che Av. 

War Office, Feb. 18.—lst Foot—Lt T E Bidgood to be Adj, v. 
Parker, dec; Ens W F Scott to be Lt, v Bidgood Adj; A Draper, Gent, 
tobe En v Scott. 17th—Lt H Thwaytes, from 2ud WI Reg, to be Lt, 
v Wedderburn, who ex. 19th—G Lidwill, Gent, to be En, by p, v Tay- 
= who re. 47th—Lt R W Lowry to be Capt, by p, v Collins, who re ; 

nC Elgee to be Lt, by p, vV Lowry; R G Ellison, Gent, to be En, by p, 
V Elgee. 51lst—T Crawtord, M D; to be Asst Surg, v T L Belcher, who 
re on h-p. 52ud—En the Hon EG Curzon to be Lt by p, v Riley, who 
rd CJ Lyon, Gent, to be En, byp,v Curzon. 61lst—Lt A D A Stewart, 
rom 21st F. to be Capt, without p,v Herbert, dec. Ist W I Reg.—W A 
widtio, Gent, to be En, by p, v Fottrell, who re. 2nd W I Reg—Lt A 
be edderburn, from 17th Ft, to be Lt, v Thwaytes, who ex; Asst-Surg W 
a ne M D, from the staff, to be Sarg, y Collings, ap to the 

Hospital Staf.—Surg A Collings, M D, from 2ad W I Re aff 
urg of Sec Class, v Robinson, ie. a 
on nattached.—Bt Lt-Col P Young, from Maj h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col 

es p. 

revet.—Capt W C E Napier, 25th Ft, to be Majin the Army; Capt 
- M’Mardo, 78th Ft, to a Maj inthe Army. “ / ‘ 
Brekin ot* exchange between Paym. Low, 53rd Reg, and Paym. 
celled” 2lst Ft, as stated in the Gazette of 1st Oct, 1847, has bee: can- 

a Christian names of Ens Walsh, of 73rd Ft, are Thomas John. 

8 io in the Gazette of Feb. 11, 1848 —43rd Foot—For “ Lt John R 
F 2Gerald, from h-p 62nd Ft, to be Lt, v Murray, promoted,” read, “ v 
aunt, killed atthe Cape of Good Hope.” 


Office of Ordnance, Feb. 21.—Corps of Rl Engineers—First Lt C S Mil- 


ler to be Sec Capt v ‘ : E 
~o be First Lt v Miller’ PSR ee tee Gee Lats Goo bt BN Hay- 
ha ar Ofice, Feb. 25, 1848.—1et Drags.—Bt Lt.-Col Rt 8 Webb, from 
to be Mave be Maj v Fs H Stephens, who ex; Bt.-Maj Ed Littledale 
Littledal..: yp v_ Webb, who ret; Lt T Thoroton to be Capt by pv 

“tp wap vt JJ Henley to be Lt by pv Thoroton; G Campbell, 

0 be Cor by pv Henley. 6th Drags.—Lt W Dod to be Capt by p 











Y Carrol, who ret; Lt Bill, from L5th Lt Drags tobe Lt vy Dod. 15th 


Lt Drags.—Lt H Keown to be Capt by P v Perrott, who ret; Cor E 
Colston to be Lt by p, v Keown; Cor AJ Wade to be Lt, by p, v Bill, 
ap to 6th Drag; J B Vivian, Gent, to be Cor, by P. v Colson, Feb 25; DH 
Howell, Gent, to be Cor, by p, v Wale. 16th Lt Drag—Capt G Brown, 
from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, vJ H Tonge, who ex; Lt T F Powell to be 
Capt, by p, v Brown, who re; Cor Ww T Dickson to be Lt, by p, Powell ; 
L Haltoa, Gent, to be Cor, by p,v Dickson. Coldstream Reg of Ft Gds— 
Bt-Col F V Harcourt, from b-p Unatt, to be Capt and Lt—Col,v WS 
Balfour, who ex ; Lt and Capt W S Newton to be Capt and Lt Col, by p, 
v Harcourt, who re; Eo and LtL D Mackinnon, to be Lt and Capt, by 
p, ¥ Newton; RD Salivan, Gent, to be En and Lt by p v Mackinnon. 

9th Ft—Maj-Gen Sir J A Hope, KCB, to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir T Ar- 
buthnot, KOB, app to 71st Ft, Feb. 18, 24th—Ens R G Augustus de 
Montmorency, from 49th Ft, to be Ens, v 8t John, app to 94th Ft. 32nd 
—Maj T Hatton, from h-p, Unatt, to be Maj, v G Browne, who ex, re- 
ceiving the difference ; Capt J EB W Inglis to be Msj, by p, v Hutton, who 
ret; LtC T King to be Captain by p, vice Bobyns, who retires ; 
LiF Yard to be Capt, by p, v Inglis; Ens and Adj W Garforth to 
have the rank of Lt, Feb 24: Ens B Van Straubenzee to be Lt by p, v 
King ; Ens W Power to be Lt by p v Yard ; Ens W L Ingles, from 67th 
Ft, to be Ens, v Straubenzee ; edley, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Pow- 
er. 36th—Capt R Dyott, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt,v J Maule. who 
ex; Lt H W Palmer to be Capt, by p, v Dyott, whoret; EnsH K Grant 
to be Lt, by p, v Palmer; F W Stacey, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Grant. 

40:\h—E W C Kingdom, M D, to be Assist-Surg, v Brummell, pro on 
the Staff- 41st—W H Hopkinson, Gent tobe Ens by p, v Wilson, who 
ret, Feb 25 ; H K Drury, Gent to be Ens without p, v Hopkinson, app to 
62nd Ft Feb 26. 45th—T G Ferrers, Gent to be Ens by p, v Parks, app 
to Glst Ft. 49th J A Conolly, Gent to be Ens by R v De Montmorency, 
app to 24th Ft. 52nd—Capt A Blair, from h p, Uaatt to be Capt vy G 
Murray, who ex; L R O Cumming to be Capt by p, v Blair, who ret; 
Enos C C Ross to be Lt by P: v Cumming; C A Bacon, Gent to be Ens 
by p, v Ross. 60th—Lt A Mosley to be Capt by pur, v Mansell, who 
ret; Sec Lt J L E Baynes to be First L by p, v Mosley; C Jones, Gent 
to be Sec Lt by p, v Baynes. 6lst—Ens D Reid to be Lt by p, v Regan 
who ret; Ens J H H Parks from 44th Ftto be Ens,v Reid. 62ud—Lt L 
B Tyler to be Capt. without p, v Herbert, dec Feb 9 ; Lt W F Dickson 
to be Capt by p, v Tyler whose pro by Be has been cancelled, Feb 11; Ens 
H W Sibley to be Lieut without p, v Tyler, pro Feb 9; Ens W H Hop- 
kinson, from 41st Ft to be Ens, v, Sibley. 67:h—R P Armstrong, Gent to 
71ist—Lt-Gen Sir T Arbuthnot, 
K CB, from 9th Ft to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir T Reynell, Bart, and K C B, 
dec Feb 18; Ens C Watson, from 89th Ft to be Ens v Brown, who ex. 
73rd—J J Vincent, Gent, tobe Ens without p. 89th—Eus L Brown, 
from 71st Ft to be Ensv Watson, whoex. 94th—Ens RD Knight to be 
Lt by p, v Frend, who ret; EnsC W St John from 24th Ft to be Ensv 
Knight ; H V Stonehouse, Gent to be Ens by p, v Pemberton, who ret. 
96th—-Quarterm-Serj W Thompson to be Quartermaster, vy Samuel Fox 
who ret on half-pay, June 25. 

‘nattached.—Lieut LH G Maclean, from 49th Foot, to be Capt, with- 

out pur. 

pf ee T Hutton, of 32nd Ft to be Lt Col in the Army, June 
28, 1833. 

Memorandum.—The commission of Lt G Collins, 4th Ft has been dated 
Aug 27, 1847, instead of July 15, 1845. 

Erratum inthe Gazette of Feb 11,1848. 62nd Foot-—For “ Ens 
W Rudman to be Lieut, by p, v Tyler, promoted ;’’ read, ‘¢ v Dickson 
promoted.” 
—— 


Suntmary. 


The news from Paris created the utmost excitement in London, In 
the House of Commons, early yesterday evening, a cluster of Members as- 
sembled round Mr. Stuart Wortley, and listened eagerly while he read the 
newspaper aloud. The telegraphic despatch was torn out of the paper and 
pass ed to the Speaker, Presently Sir Robert Peel entered, and a fragment 
was handed to him: he did not attend to it for some minutes—ignorant of 
its importance. On glancing over it, however, he rose instantly and hurried 
with it across the House to Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston , who 
devoured its contents. ‘The excitement only subsided when Lord Palmer- 
ston, formally replying to Mr. Hindley, stated that he had no news later 
than the summons of Count Moleon Wednesday. Later in the evening, 
fresher intelligence again produced aconsiJerabl> commotion. 

Even the actual revolution in France cannot obscure the importance of 
the latest news from Italy.—The King of Naples has satisfied tne General 
Committee at Palermo. 

Tbe Grand Duke of Tuscany has given a constitution to his people, ofa 
very liberal kind,—two Chambers, a Senate of life members, an elective 
Council-General ; freedom of commerce; and toleration of all religions. 

At Milan, Count Tinna’s life has been attempted—two Austrians shot in 
the streets—orders given to procluim martial-law. Austria, it is said, wiil 
concede a political Senate of six Court Councillors and five Secretaries, to 
assistthe Viceroy. “ Too late !” 

The Bazxkers’ Magazine publishes a list of 270 failures from August to 
December last. Of these, 78 were at London, 49 at Liverpool, 33 at Man- 
chester, 25 at Glasgow, and the remainder chiefly foreign tirms connected 
with the Colonial markets. 

The average quantity of coal used at the Dowlais iron-works is estima- 
ted at 1,500 tons per day.—Among the patents lately obtained in France, 
is one of M. Lafond, for the application of chloroform asa motive power, 
insiead of steam. 

Mr. Robert Coates, better known as “ Romeo Coates,” has lost his 
life, through an unfortunate occurrence in leaving Drury Lane Theutre. 
While he was looking for his carriage, a cab, driven at a great rate, 
knocked him down, the wheels passing over him. Several ribs on both 
sides were broken, and he died a few days after. 

By a recent decision in the Court of Chancery, Barker, a porter at the 
Cambridge station, has succeeded to a fortune of 30,000/. hen inform- 
ed of this by the lawyers, Barker refused to resign his place till he was 
actually put in possession of the property ; but he had 100/. left ia the 
hands of a publican that he and his mates might make merry in the mean 
time. 

A veteran of the Liberal Conservative school has departed from the 
scene: Lord Granville Somerset died on Wednesday last, at his house in 
Harley Street.—It is said that three other Bishoprics will shortly be 
formed, by the division of as many sees now deemed too extensive for 
efficient episcopal superintendence. Two of these are already named 
as being intended to be bestowed: one on the Reverend Dr. Dale, Rec- 
tor of St. Pancras; and the other on the Reverend Dr. Villiers, Rector 
of Bloomsbury, and brother tu the Earl of Clarendon.—Hants Indepen- 
dent 


Mr. Dillon Browne, MP., bas been appointed Treasurer of Ceylon, 
and not Colonia! Secretary, as was some time since stated. Sir Emerson 
Tennent continues to hold the latter office —Major-General Sir Dudley 
Hill, CB., and Major-General Rolt, CB., are appointed by the Queen 
Knights-Commanders of the Bath.—Don Miguel de Braganza lately visi 
ted the Roman Catholic Chapel in Grove Road, St. John’s Wvod; and 
was shown a rich embroidered votive, which his sister Dona Isabel, the 
former Regent of Portugal, had personally worked. Some moralizing 
remarks were made, which produced this reply from the Prince— 
“ Nor did I think, fifteen years ago, in Portugal, that I should now be in 
England aa I am, and should have recognized, as I lately have, in some 
London jewellers’ shop-windows, the plate of Portuguese churches, and 
even some pieces of my own private plate.” 

The King of Bavaris goes every day to the late house of Lola Montez, 
and superintends a body of workmen, whom he has set to put it in repair. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. D. O’Connell junior is about to receive 
an appointment. The Consulship of Boulogne is the one named to us; 
the salary attached to which is said to be £800 a year. Mr. D. O'Con- 
nell recently resigned the representation at Waterford.—Dr. O'Higgins, 
to clear himself of the charge of falsifying the terms of the Papal rescript, 
has sent to the Dublin Evening Post the copy forwarded to him by the 
Irish Primate. From that copy itself it seems that the word “ defama- 
tiouibus” had been orig:nally inserted by mistake of the copyist, in place 
of “ diffamationibus.”—The ,Lord-Lieutenant has announced to the Sec- 
retary of the Belfast Flax Improvement Society, that Government has 
made a grant of £1,000 in aid of its funds. Lord Clarendon has also 
subscribed an additional sum of £1,000, to increase the staff of practical 
instructors over the country. 

Mr. Henry Ellis, formerly Ambassador to Persia, and Mr. Pakenham, 
who negotiated the Oregon treaty, are about to be created Knights-Com- 
manders of the Bath. This rank of the order has been hitherto confined 
to the Army and Navy; but we understand twenty-five Civil Knights- 
Commander are to be made very shortly.— Morning Chronicle. 

Mehemet Ali has sustained a great constitutional shock from an attack 
of dysentery, which at one time threatened to be fatal. The aged chief 
has rallied; but his appearance is greatly altered: “ his eyes have lost 


that quick and intelligent look for which they were so remarkable: his | 


cheeks are shrank; and his voice is quite feeble, as if it were an exertion 
to him to speak.” 
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MARRIED —In Brooklyn, on the 22d inst., by the Rev. Mr. Vinton, A A. GIBSON 
2d Artillery, to SARAH KNOWLES, of Boston. 
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The Cambria arrived on Saturday last, too late for cur impression, but 
we give to-day copious details of the new Revolution in France. 


$e 


EUROPE, REPUBLICAN OR COSSACK. ? 

Those who adopt the remarkable saying of Napoleon, that “in fifty 
years Europe will be republican or cossack,” consider the prediction 
on the high road to fulfilment. A third French Revolution has occurred, 
distinguished by the suddenness, completeness, and popular excesses 
which have heretofore marked these terrible convulsions. The three 
days—these of the 23d, 24th, and 25th of February, like those of July, suf- 
ficed to dethrone a king, cause him to abdicate and flee from his capi- 
tal. In that brief space his troops desert him; his government is 
overthrown, and a frantic mob invade his palace and sack it, and end by 
carrying his throne derisively through the streets of Paris and then com- 
mitting ittv flames! No where but in France could such scenes and 
events so rapidly follow each other. 

But it isthe fashion to rejoice at thisevent; we on the contrary de- 
plore it; we mourn for the wound that has been inflicted on mon- 
archy—we mourn for the cause of order thus assailed, and we mourn for 
the loss of that peace which has consoled and civilized Europe for the 
last thirty years. But we shall be told that the aim and end of all good goy- 
ernment isthe happiness of the people. This we readily grant, and we 
would rejoice too if we thought that good government and human happi- 
ness would flow from what we have just witnessed. We have said that we 
lament the injury that monarchy has sustained. Some will aver that it is 
too late in the day to feel such regrets, but from this we differ. The senti- 
ment of loyalty we know has declined in the human breast ; bat the prin- 
cipleof monarchy we hold to be yeta potent instrument of European go- 
vernment. Europe is notready for republicanism ona general scale; 
it is too populous and too little accustomed to self-control to be trusted 
in the great field of political strife which the old world is, perhaps, about 
to present. Even in England, where popular liberty has made such pro- 
gress, and where the popular branch of the legislature virtually rules the 
state, the experiment of a republic would be a dangerous one. 

To the great question so constantly asked—will the new state of things 
last ? all admit the difficulty of a satisfactory auswer with our present 
information. The successful precedent of July, 1830, can hardly be 
quoted, because the monarchy was then preserved. A new occupant for 
the throne was at hand. Louis Philippe had long been expected—he 
was indeed the “ coming man”—was popular with the people, and 
deemed a grateful substitute for Charles the Tenth and the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, Lafayette, Casimir Perrier, and most of the popular 
leaders embraced him, and at once installed him onthe throne. There 
is no such “ coming man” now, for it is clear that the people of France 
have no real love for the Orleansdynasty. The Dake of Nemours was 
rejected as a regent, and the heir apparent, the Count de Paris, was re- 
jected as King, although Louis Philippe had abdicated in his favour. The 
people demanded a Republic, and a provisional government was formed, 
pledgod to that system. In the formation of this provisional government, 
be it remembered, men were chosen, not remarkable for their experience 
in the science of government, but for their ultra democratic sentiments. 
Thiers and Odillon Barrot were scouted, and Lamartine and Arago re- 
ceived. This constitutes, in our opinion, one of the most nnfsyourable 





features in the drama. If the nation really desired a republic, why 
were not such staunch patriots as Thiers and QOdillon Barrot put in requi- 
sition? If it be said that these gentlemen and their numerous supporters 
and adherents be monarchists, then it shows that the leading men of the 
nation are not republicans. 

This view of the subject must lead us to the supposition that the state 
of things is not settled or permanent. To answer all the interrogations 
daily put to us during this exciting week is impossible, but we hesitate 
not to say that the powers of Europe will not interfere if the mon. 
archy in France can be preserved—more especially if the Count de Paris 
be placed on the throne; nor do we, indeed, think [that those powers 
would interferetosuppress a republic at all, if that republic jbe peacefully 
formed and consolidated, and commit no aggression on its neighbours. 
England, we are morally certain, would permit France to establish any 
form of government she pleased—republican or otherwise—if her own 
integrity were not menaced. But if France, under a republic of 1848, 
should tread in the steps of that of 1792; if she attempt by force of arms 
to propagate her own political doctrines among the monorchies of Ea_ 
rope ; if she march an army into Poland, or send a proselyting expe 
dition to Ireland, then undoubtedly the Buropean powers, will inter- 
fere, for self-preservation would compel them once more to band them- 
selves together for mutual protection, and to puta stop to the reyolu- 
tionary contagion. The diplomatic correspondence which has recently 
taken place between Prince Metternich and Lord Palmerston, enun- 
ciates the views and sentiments of the British cabinet in reference to 
progressive improvements in governments. It will be seen that Lord 
Palmerston adheres to the principle, that every nation has a right to such 
changes and reforms as it may deem proper for its own happiness. It is 
true that his lordship claims this right for the sovereign power, on the sup- 
position that the monarchical principle is to be upheld ; but we repeat our 
conviction that a peaceable republic, even so near as France, would call 
forth no remonstrance from the present cabinet in England, nor from any 
other likely to follow it. 

It is impossible to restrain the mind from reverting to the crimes 
and excesses of the first French revolution, and the bloody and desolating 
wars that arose out of it; but we fervently hope that no such calamitous 
consequences will ensue now. We could sympathise as deeply with the 
French people as any, if we thought them really oppressed, and that this 
convulsion would bring with it happiness to France and to Europe. The 
welfare and happiness of the million is a cardinal point with every lover 
of his race, and with all whodesire the advance of civilization and the es- 
tablishment of good government. Let us hope, then, for the best, and 
trust in that Providence which wisely orders all things. We have the 
fullest confidence in the wisdom and moderation of the British people 
and the British people now exercise so much control over ‘ue govern 
ment, that it cannot do wrong unless the body of the people do wrong 
also. There can be no war on the part of England hereafter without the 
consent of Parliament, and the wisdom of the nation is so represented 
in Parliament that we have no fear of rash measures or uanecessary hos- 
tilities. This is the grand safeguard of peace and the ark of our hopes, 
No northern despot can march his armies against France without the 
consent of England; and that consent will never be obtained while 
France confines herself to her own regeneration and attempts no crusade 
against the peace of her neighbours. 

Faulty as was the policy of Louis Philippe in the last stage of his po 
litical life—erroneous as he was in not permitting the consummation of 
the Reform Banquet fixed for Tuesday, 22nd Feb.—we do notjoia in all 
the obloquy that is now cast upon him, The seventeen years of his reigm, 
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has been a period of comparative happiness and prosperity to France—for 
she has advanced in the arts of peace, and acquired a degree of wealth 
that has made her great and eminently powerful. Knowledge and intelli- 
gence have spread among her people, and the middle classes, that great 
stay of a nation, have grown into a power and influence that we trust will 
preserve her from the errors and excesses which blotted her history at 
the former period. 

The affair of the Spanish marriages marked the decline and fall of 
Louis Philippe ; that unfortunate transaction cost him the friendship of 
England. Deprived of the moral support of that great country—its 
teeming press penetrating into every corner of Europe—conveying with 
it the sound and just sentiments of ils people, the King of the French 
soon learned that in yielding to an avaricious desire to aggrandize bis 
family, he had committed a formidable error. He soughsepair that 
error by forming a closer alliance with the Northern powers, and hence 
his vacillating policy in relation to Switzerland and Italy. This brought 
him into discredit with his own people, and when the time arrived to dis- 
miss Guizot, and bring back Thiers, he, wedded to his destiny, clung to 
the falling minister, and sank with him. Dismissing Guizot would have 
offended Metternich, and recalling Thiers would not have brought 
back the friendehip of Palmerston. 

Throughout all the recent events Marshal Soult is not mentioned ; that 
potent name with the army would have been a tower of strength during 
the three fatal days of February. Another revered name is also miss 
ed—that of Madame Adelaide, the sister of Louis Philippe, who was ever 
at hand to instil into his mind the lessons of wisdom. Death had taken 
her away and the policy of Guizot had sent Soult into retirement. 

Louis Philippe abdicated in favour of his grandson, but the condition 
of his abdication was not complied with. The actis therefore, perhaps, 
void, and he may yet stand on his rights and regain his throne if the 
wil: of the people of France be net adverse. At all events, he has a 
just right to insist on the claims of the Count de Paris. May we not hope, 
then, that on sober second thoughts the people of France have rallied 
around some constitutional party who will uphold the law and the char- 
ter? It is not the mob of Paria who should work such changes, but the 
nation. We fervently hope that the next vessel will give us intelligence 
of this grateful kind. — 

In Parliament much business has been transacted. Lord John Russell, 
on bringing before the House of Commons the Financial State of the 

country, announced a deficiency of two millions and upwards for the pres- 
ent year, and proposed to make good this large amount by augmenting 
the income tax from three to five per cent. This proposition was receiv- 
ed with thestrongest manifestations of dislike by the House, and which has 
been reciprocated out of doors. Petitions are coming in from all quar- 
ters in opposition to this additional impost. Indeed such is the unpopu- 
larity of the measure that had agood opposition been organized, the cabi- 
net must have resigned. Itis not thought possible that Lord John can 
be successful, unless the new state of things in France and the news 
from China, which had just arrived, should impress upon the public 
mind the necessity of putting the government in a condition of independ- 
ence in reference to the nation’s finances. We have given the debate which 
ensued, it will be seen that the sum proposed for national defences is 
small ; but all this will be changed should any hostile demonstrations 
grow out of the revolutionary movement at Paris. 

The Bill for establishing diplomatic relations with Rome, continued to 
occupy the attention of the House of Lords, receiving some advantageous 
amendments. The Pope is tove designated in British diplomacy, “ Sove- 
reign of the Roman States’’ and not “ Sovereign Pontiff.” The Earl of 
Eglinton moved that no minister be received from Rome who should be 
a Jesuit, or in Holy Orders. This was opposed, but ultimately carried 
by avote of 67 to 64 leaving the government ina minority of 3. The 
bill so amended, we have no doubt, will in the end become a law. 

The case of Mr. Urquhart and Lord Palmerston has at length been ar- 
gued in Parliament. Mr. Urquhart, it may be remembered, some years 
ago, filled a diplomatic appointment in the British embassy at Constanti- 
nople. Some difference arising between him and the Ambassador, Lord 
Ponsonby we believe, Mr. Urquhart was removed, and all redress re- 
fused by Lord Palmerston. From that time Mr. Urqahart has continued 
to prefer charges of treason against the Foreign Secretary in various 
published letters, pamphlets, newspapers, &c. These were but slightly 
listened to, but having at length gained a seat in the House of Commons, 
Mr. U., assisted by another member, Mr. Anstey, brought his charges 
forward on the 23d ult., ina motion for the production of certain papers. 
After a warm discussion the matter was adjourned. The charges relate 
to the policy pursued against Persia and against Turkey, especially in re- 
ference to the treaty of Adrianople, in which Lord Palmerston is accused 
of having sacrificed the interests of England. We have not room for 
this debate to-day. 

Great efforts are making to obtain a repeal of the window tax, on the 

ground of its being oppressive; but all direct taxes are oppressive, and 

should be repealed if the nation can do without them. So long as 
England maintains her credit and pays the interest of the national secu- 
rities, she must raise fifty millions annually to meet those engagements, 
and to defray the current expenses of the government. 

On the 17th February Mr. Herries, chancellor of the Exchequer in 
one of the Tory Cabinets, brought forward a motion for appointing a 
committee to enquire into the state of the Bank Charter Act, with a view 
of repealing some of the stringent clauses which caused so much discus- 
gion a few months since. He lost his motion by a vote of 163 to 122, 
giving the ministers and the Peelites a majority of 41. A majority, it 
is predicted, not sufficiently large to prevent the subject from being 
brought up again. 

An Emigrant bill is before the house, and has been read a second 
time. See the Parliamentary intelligence. 

Colonel Fitzgibbon is in Londen, and has addressed a letter to the Spec. 

tator newspaper, in which he defends the Canadians, of whatever party, 
from the charge of disloyalty. We make the following extract from his 
epistle :— 
_ But as { have no doubt of our connexion with the parent state being safe 
in the keeping of either party, | am not displeased with the late change, In 
one point of view I am rather pleased with it ; because [am confident that, 
with the power which the present majority have, they will, during the pres- 
ent Parliament, prove that it is not separation they desire, but fair play in 
working out the true principles of responsible government ; which are now 
much better understood in Canada than they were when the breach was 
made between Lord Metealfe and his Executive Council. 

Should these my opinions be well founded, time will soon show that this 


Bake, is as loyalas their rivals; and then the British people will cease to 


upon us in Canada as disloyal, or even discontented ; as they will 
cease to offend or insult us by th 


of their doubts, their fears, and 
this loyalty will soon, I am con 
affections for our relations a 
towards our fellow subjects are 
ted, although we be separated fr 

Neither havel many fears, 


e continued expression, 9 the press, 
suspicions of our loyalty. The reality of 
fident, be placed above suspicion ; and our 
nd connexions at home, and our good-will 
large, may be freely and mutually cultiva- 
a a other by the broad At — a 
> s : after the long experience of the past, that Co- 
Jonial Ministers in England will err much in seg with A, They can 
have no other motive or desire than to advance us in prosperity ; which 
prosperity, however, being now chiefly dependent upon our care and man- 
agement, if we fail to secure it we must blame our own representatives, and 
not Ear! Grey or his successors herein London. 

I have resided in Canada, and in every city in it, Eestand West, for 
more than forty-five years, and few men have had such i 
of knowing its people as f have had, and few can teel a 











good opportunities | 
more ardent wish | wi 


for their prosperity and happiness than I do ; and I look to th: future for 
all the British Proviaces with the most cheering and confiding hope. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, James FirzGiszon, 


After this we think the “liberal” cabinet in Canada should be really 
liberal, and grant poor Col. Fitzgibbon the redress he has so long 
sought at the hands of the government. Let them not forget, at the same 
time, Col. Austin, Col. Gugy, Mr. Ryland, and others. 

Dr. Sumner, the present Bishop of Chester, is to succeed to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. — 

*,” The following pungent remarks on the fall of Louis Philippe are 
attributed to the glowing and graphic pen of the Rev. George Croly. 


The intelligence from Paris is of an order fitted to astound all political 
specule.ion. But a week since the throne of France seemed one of tke 
most secure in Europe. The general hazards of all power in France were 
well known in the excitable temper of its people, the political petulance 
of its parties, the revolutionary tendency of the nation, and even the jus- 
tifiable disgust of all classes at the scandalous corruption which had 
been developed by the public tribunals. Yet the precautions against 
popular violence had been on so large a scale, the vigour of the  inis- 
ter had been so vigilantly displayed, aad, above all, the sleepless subilety 
of the subtlest of Kings had bese so indefatigably exerted in securing his 
power, thatthe most distrusting political view ve have regarded the 
throne of Louis Puitirrs as singularly safe from all the casualities which 
shatter diadems. 

Yet the whole system has vanished in a moment. The change isas 
sudden as the shifting of a theatrical scene. At one moment Louis Phi. 
ip e is seen seated in what may be called a plenitude of power, surround- 
e > a family trained to the habits of government; his dynasty strength- 
ened by alliances with the continental kingdoms; guarded by the largest, 
the most practised, and the most martial army on the Continent, a force 
ef nearly halfa million of men; his kingdom of thirty-three millions, grow- 
ing in European influence from year to year; and his palace protected 
from either the insults of a foreign enemy, or the feuds of domestic fac- 
tion by the most complete, powerful, and extraordinary chain of for- 
tresses in Europe. 

Yet in amoment all is overthrown. The master of this gigantic power 
isin exile; the model of supreme subilety, of remorseless ambition, and 
of unsparing intrigue, is seen, a feeble old man, making his unhappy way 
through the gates of his splendid capital, and leaving behind him all the 
fruits of his incessant toil and his fatal dexterity to the indignant contempt 
or the sullen wrath of his people. 

We doubt if all history exhibits an instance of casualty so utterly uncon- 
nected with the natural sourcesof royal ruin. Napoleon’s fall was long 
anticipated ; he was mad with a passion for conquest; to him the army- 
was France; and the first decisive crush of his army must strip bim of em- 
pire. The Bourbons were imbecile ; their Government, founded on the bayo 
nets of the allies, must sink when its foundation was removed. Having 
no character of its own to keep it buoyant, it must go down at the first blast 
of popular indignation ; long sunk to the water’s edge, the first ripple sent 
to the bottom. 

But the Government of Louis Philippe, warned by the fate of both, 
avoided the errors of either. It gavethe army employment without the 
hazards of European retaliation, and allowed it to fabricate a preteuce of 
“ glory,’ while it amused the Parisian multitude by bulletins of imagin- 
ary conquests in Africa, ascens uffi ciently near for national interest, 
yet sufficiently remote fer official deception. It avoided the faults of the 
Bourbons by substituting vigilance for their inactivity, establishing garri- 
sons where they only restored convents,and relying on a host of corrup- 
ted prefects where the Bourbons had only propagated the solemn non- 
sense of itinerant missionaries. 

Yet all this subtlety, stratagem, and laborious art failed as totally as if 
Louis ews had rode the fiery war-horse of Napoleon, or slumbered in 
the cushioned litter of the Bourbons. The house built on the rock sank 
as suddenly as the house built on the quicksand; the keen, steady, and 
experienced man of the world found all the objects of his desire as sud~ 
denly lost as the warrior-lunatic, swept off his feet in a whirlwind of 
military fame, or the royal monk, sucked into the slough of superstition. 

We must leave those perplexities for time, the great interpreter of all 


things, to solve. sedate 
New Works. 





ted alterations in the Park, were immediately carried into effect. We 
sincerely trust that this time-honoured establishment will]yet be resus- 
citated, to take once more its original position as a first class theatre. 

Broapway Tueatre.—It wasa master stroke of policy, in the man- 
agement of this House, to reduce their prices, and still keep up the 
character of their entertainments. By their skilfvl aud judicious attention 
to the wants and wishes of the public, their house has become firmly 
established in pablic favour, and an almost uninterrupted succession of 
excellent houses has been the result for weeks past. 

Daring the present week the Theatre has been filled to overflowing 
nightly, to witness the performance of Mr. Anderson, who, judging from 
the meagre houses he drew at the Park in two or three of his late en- 
gagements, would not have more than secured expenses, at the old rates 
of admission. 

Mr. Anderson opened in Othello and was received with a cordial wel- 
come. During the week he has played Hamlet, C laude Melnotte, James 5th 
in the King of the Commons, and Macbeth, We have so frequently noticed 
in full the performance of these eharacters by Mr. Anderson, that we 
ferbenr any repetition of their peculiar beauties and defects. 

Mr. Anderson is an exceedingly pleasing and showy actor; there are 
‘ew of his contemporaries, who possess his personal requisites, and fia- 
ished artistic execution. Hence his popularity with the masses. As a 
Shakspearian actor of the highest grade of genius, he cannot be classed. 
He lacks the great essential individuality, that imperative qualificatien of 
the great actor. 

The pieces in which Mr. Anderson has appeared, have been cast to the 
full strength of the house, and have generally been played efficiently and 
with care. We regretted, however, tosee Mr. Fleming deprived of the 
part of Iago, in which he elicited such general satisfaction, during the late 
engagement of Mr. Jas. Wallack, Jr, Mr. Fleming is deservedly a great 
favourite at this house, and we consider it extremely impolitic in the 
management, to displace such an actor from a prominent character, ex- 
cepting in cases where superior talent is called into requisition. We 
cannot award to Mr. Vandenhoff’s Iago, any claims of this character. It 
was a dashing piece of declamatory acting, interspersed with bits of this 
gentleman’s usual style of rendering light comedy. But it was cer- 
tainly totally uulike the Iago of theauthor. Talfourd’s drama of “ Glen- 
coe” ia underlined as being in preparation for Mr. Anderson. A new 
play by the Author of “ Jon” willbe an attractive novelty. 

BowerY Tuxatre.—Mr. Hamblin has assumed the management of 
this theatre, subject however to all the arrangements effected by the late 
proprietor, which continue in force until the Ist of May. Mr. Hamblin 
has commenced his career with the production of a melo-drama founded 
on Mrs. 8S. C. Hall’s tale of The Whiteboy,” the piece bears the same 
title as the novel, and the, author has followed as far has practicable the 
text ofthe original. We observe in the getting up of this drama the 
same care and attention to stage effects and auxiliaries which marked 
Mr. Hamblin’s long career of successful management. The piece how- 
ever, partakes of the defects usually to be found in these adaptations 
from popular novels; it is too heavy, and the characters talk too much, and 
the incidents are hurried and abrupt, and thus the interest of thejstory 
which is clear and continuous when narrated in the usual three volumes, 
is to an extent obscure, when compressed into three acts of a drama. 
The performers exerted themselves to the utmost, and were generally 
successful. Mr. Marshall was exceedingly effective as Laurence Macar- 
thy, and Mr. Clarke, gave a spirited representation of Louis, the captain 
and trainer of the Whiteboys, That sterling low comedian Burke, is 
the Dennis Doyle of the piece, and Mr. Hall played Edward Spencer 





Lane’s New Translation of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments: Illus- 
trated. The Harpers have just commenced the issue of Lane’s celebrat- 
ed translation of the renowned Eastern fictions; besides the advantages 
of its numerous pictorial embellishments, the work is to comprise anno- 
tations and other additions, not enjoyed by previous editions ; in addition 
to which, the present issue has been expressly prepared for family read- 
ing—a feature that doubtless will add much to its value and recommen- 
dation. The entire work is to occupy twelve numbers, of nearly one 
hundred pages each. Price 25 cents. We would invite the especial at- 
tention of our friends to this charming work, from the perusal of which 
one may extract more pleasurable entertainment and instruction, too, 
than from a host of modern flimsy novels. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Posthumous Works. Vol. II. Harper & Brothers. The 
distinguished fame of the writer is an all-sufficient guarantee for the 
value of these productions. This volume is the second of the series of 
the Daily Scripture Readings,—beautiful and suggestive passages upon 
texts of Holy writ—which are admirably adapted for private reading’both 
of the laity and clergy. These fragmentary remarks evince the wonder- 
fal grasp of intellect and profound a tainments of their gifted author. 

“ Chess for Winter Evenings,” §c. By H.R. Agnel. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. This is a superbly illustrated and ele- 
gantly bound volume, containing the rudiments of this scientific game, 
with extracts from the most approved treatises on Chess, written by 
celebrated masters. The plates and diagrams are beautifully executed, 
and the work itself is worthy the attention of every lover of the noble 
game it is intended to illustrate and explain. 


The Maiden Aunt. Published by B. E. Little & Co., Boston. New 
York, Berford & Co., Burgess and Stringer. The delightful tales which 
form the present work originally appeared in Sharpe’s London Maga- 
zine; their extreme popularity induced the present publishers to issue 
them in a pamphlet form, and we can safely recommend the work to our 
readers. There is a healthy freshness pervading these tales worthy of all 
commendation. The interest of the narrative is absorbing, and the style 
of the composition partakes of the delicate perception of Miss Austin, 
and the graphic and spirited powers of Miss Ferrar. 


Che Drama. 

Theatrical affairs seem to be undergoing the same transitions which 
are agitating and convulsing society generally. ‘Old Drury,” so long 
the strong hold of the legitimate Drama, appears to be unable to contend 
against the “ progress movements’’ of the age. The rival Broadway, 
with its splendid accommodations, and cheap prices, not only draws the 
theatrical going public, but even the “ stars,” who have been consider- 
ed the exclusive property of the Park, leave her to engage with this new 
and formidable opponent. Some of the stock actors, also gave up their 
engagements, and the manager, thus shorn of his “ sinews of war” is 


very respectably ; the minor parts were well sustained, and Mrs Phillips 
}as the heroine Ellen McDonald, gave perfect satisfaction to her nu- 
| merous admirers at this house. The piece has been played every night 
| to very fair houses. 

Ovrmeic THeatrRe.—T here has been a perfect rush at this house during 
| the week to witness the improved or rather altered version of Mr. Baker’s, 
popular “ Glance at New York in 1848” Mr, Chantrau’s Mose, is mate- 
rially lengthened, and Miss Mary Taylorhas now acharacter represen. 
ting one of the “ Bowery Gals.” Certainly Mitchellis a fortunate man, not 
only in hisindividua Imanagement, but in the assistants, he surrounds him- 
self with. 

A new pieee is announced for Monday night, although from the increas- 
ing popularity of Mr. Baker’s ‘ Sketch ,” it would appear that novelty is 
not demanded by the patrons of this establishment, 

Cuaraam Tuerarre.—Mr. A. A. Adams has closed his successful en- 
gagement, and the manager announces a new Ballet Spectacle, and the 
engagement of Mrs. George Jones, late of the Park, and the talented Mr. 
Booth. Mr. Chanfrau is in a good school under Mitchell, and he appears 
to have benefited from the instructions afforded him. 





OSEPH GILLOT@°S STEEL PENS.—Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 91 John- 

street, corner of Gold, New York. HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United Stateg 
and Canada, has alarge and complete assortment of these well-known Pens constantly 
on hand, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose- 
wood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade. 

CavuTion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws ef the 
country extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
Stateof New York, an injunction against one party thus violating bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him(the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott, 

The publicare hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at«nce, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or 
yrade marks. _nov 6. 





ue BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be- 
tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, ealling at 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains. : 
AMOTICRs os ccccccccscssccesees C.H. E. Judkins! Hibernia ........-------- N. Shannon 
Europa... E G Lott | Britannia,,,.....00+++++++ w. J.C. Lang 
Niagara ..ccccccccscceccyrescecssecsecs A. Ryre | Caledonia......-+eseeeereseee J. Leite 
Canada.....+.. Coccecccccccccorece W, Douglas | Cambria. .....+.-++« . --+»Wm. Harrison 


These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—Green on Starboard 
Bow—Red on Port Sow. 


Captains ¢ 
peccceccceneeeocesocecs W. Harrison....From New York, Saturday, 25th March. 
—: peceencesecesosososed J. Leitch. eseeeees - Posten, Fe ine ae a: 
i “ ew York, nesday, 
Ee ree ntoseceneensee? —ee Boston, Wednesday. 3rd May. 


ACAGIA roceceeeceeeceeeees reek anes eoccccesece . New York, Wednesday, 10th May, 


America......S.ce0sesees eee C. H. E. Judkins “ -# ie hea 
i departures will be weekly (every Sai 
Posing In ind phy oe oye departures from America will oomenee on 
Srd of May. The sailing day from America after the 25th of March will be WED- 
wagees. iss 
assage money ‘ 
Passengers will be charged freight on personal Inggage when it exceeds half a ton 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses. 
i ard. 
at experiences, te gnc yeni through the Post OFFICE. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to * wae. Ca 


oo : 
en se te hi f ke ill h t be com- 
compelled to close the establishment, until other arrangements shall be | LONDON LINE OF PACKETS.—This line of pckets will hereatter ve 


effected. We have no information as to the probability of the re-opening 
of the Park. Report asserts that Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler is shortly 
expected, and it is certain Macready intends to‘pay this country a fare- 
well visit. These distingu'shed artists were playing together at the 
Princess's theatre in London, at the date of our last advices, to numerous 
audiences, and with undiminished attraction. The Times says of the 


i , which will sa ceed each other in the order in which 
th oo of the tollowing way from New Yor? onthe 8th, and 24th of every month, 
pm A de eyes 0 13th. and 28th and Portsmouth on the Ist, 16th, and of every month 


throughout the year viz :— 








great tragedian, that “A temporary absence of Mr. Macready from the 
stage is always sufficient to convince the public that his place cannot be 
supplied by any known tragedian,”’—and as far as the Park is concern- 





ed, we have no doubt but that such would be the impression here, could | & 


the management secure his services. Macready and Mrs. Builer, with 
the Misses Cushman would enable Mr. Simpson to compete successfully | 


: . . or, 
th all the counter attractions in the city, especially if the contempla- | march 4 


i . Days of Sailing from New| Days ot Sailing from 
Ships. Masters y ork. ? “3 y was om i 
. S.C. Warner May 8 ept. 8, Jan. June 28, Ucs. 28, Feb. 
Nostminsteriand,R.H.Griswold) “ 24; ‘24, 24lJuly 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 2 
Me liater D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8! “ 28, ‘“ 28, an 
Victoria, H.R: Hovey | 24, 24, “24/Aug. 13) Dec. 13, Aprils 
Hendrick Hudson,!. Pratt paly 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8| “ 28, ‘€ : 23 
Marg. Evans = E.G. Tinker 24, 24, «+ 4iSept. 13, Jan 18, Mayo 
Ame. Eagie J.M.Chadwick|Aug. 8, Dec. 3, gl « og. & ¢ 


April ats a 2h, 13 
Devonshire, new, BE. E. Morgan, “* 24, ‘24, © ar a 13, Feb 18, June 
‘ jenced navic 
hese ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experience 
Bom Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 4 
. fy re price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach advit, without w ines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be re sponsible for an 
letters.parce!s, or packets, sentby them, unless regular Bills of Lading are sig? N.Y 
; Appiy te JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-sreet, N.¥- 


and to BARING, BROTHERS & CU., London. 
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